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AFTER THE WAR—GOD 


Discussion of navigation is easy for those standing on the shore. 
For the crew of a storm-wracked vessel it is a matter of life and 
death. We call the one group academic, the other vital and 
practical. But books on navigation are not written during storms, 
and the compass was not invented while men fought shipwreck. 

Nor do storms and shipwreck prevent the study of weather and 
wind, tides and currents, steam and electricity. 

Similarly men should prepare for hours of national storm in days 
of peace. War no more shows the futility of preparation for peace 
than storms argue against navigation laws or quarantine against 
sanitation. In moments of sanity we should organize thought and 
social attitudes as a protection against possible hysteria in moments 
of crisis. Peace, not war, is normal. 

Can we as Christian people thus train ourselves in days of 
indecision, when the fate of nations is in the balance ? 3 

If we cannot, we have not yet learned the full meaning of faith 


True, there is moral danger even in a nation’s faith in God. 
For a nation, like a man, may so unblinkingly believe in the justice 
of its cause as to identify its motives and methods with divine 
Providence. But such confidence is not true faith in the God of 
Jesus. To believe that God is on our side may mean only bescrip- 
tured brutality. 

True Christian faith does not seek to persuade God to work 
with us; it seeks rather to work with God. 

And if God is like Jesus, then love and not hate, justice and not 
physical force, forgiveness rather than injury, are the ultimate bases 
of national greatness. 
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Has any nation yet given full consent to that sort of faith in 
God? Can Christian patriots yet pray that God’s rather than 
their government’s will shall be done? 


A war in the defense of the spiritual precipitate of civilization 
is justifiable; in the last resort it is a duty. For it is a less evil 
than the loss of spiritual achievements. War to preserve ideals is 
better than moral anarchy, however scientific or euphemized. 

But it is an evil none the less. Its grandeur is given it only by 
those who dare sacrifice life to preserve the moral achievements of 
the race. | 

And after war has done its worst or its best, there still remains 
God—the God of Love and Law—to reckon with. 


The laws of the spiritual order are as final as those of the physical. 
Civilization consists very largely in ordering our life in accordance 
with them. The spiritual forces which such laws describe will 
remain long after the wrath of man with all its miseries has passed. 
To violate them is to suffer. 

Justice, established not by might, but operative in the structure 
of the world, is one of these forces. 

Love, as terrible as it is merciful, is another. 

And on Justice and Love a nation, like individuals, depends. 
When it obeys them it builds firmly; when it disobeys them it 
suffers. 

Remember Tyre and Nineveh. 

Nations of today, like them, have their Day of Judgment. 

- War cannot destroy our moral universe. 

After the war there will still be God. 
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THE COSMOPOLITANISM OF JESUS AS 
RELATED TO KINGDOM IDEALS 


REV. WILLIAM A. ELLIOTT 
First Baptist Church, Ottawa, Kansas 


In these days when Christianity is being severely tested by international relations, 
it is well to hold constantly before our minds the spirit of our Lord. The ethical sig- 
nificance of a supreme faith in him is beyond comparison. If he had been Chauvin- 
istic, his religion would certainly be of little use in a world that is beginning to feel the 


kinship of human nature. 


The cosmopolitanism of Jesus has 
been a challenge to the Christian church 
through the centuries. Jesus is the one 
and only cosmopolite that civilization 
has yet witnessed or that the centuries 
have looked upon. He was the one 
man in the world without acountry. He 
was indeed homeless in that he belonged 
to no one country, time, or people. 
He was the world’s man, the world’s 
Savior. Born a Jew, yet we do not 
think of him as a Jew. He had none 
of the Jewish characteristics: none of 
the Jewish pride, none of the Jewish 
prejudice, none of the Jew’s hate for 
other people. Jesus did not share the 
Jews’ exclusiveness. He had no part 
of their sense of superiority and favorit- 
ism. He was as free from Jewish bias 
-as a Greek. He was a universal char- 
acter. He was the one universal man. 

The Orient was his home, but he was 
not an Oriental. Artists have garbed 
him in oriental dress, and the Christ of 
art is a Palestinian Christ, yet our 
knowledge of him and our experience 
of him picture him in no such fashion. 
He rose above all the limitations of race 
and clime and customs, and looms today 
on the horizon of the centuries as the 


one cosmopolitan spirit of all history— 
the Man Universal. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, in speaking of Jesus, says: “The 
sun above cannot be parceled out. 
Nobody’s star, but everybody’s; no- 
body’s air, but everybody’s; nobody’s 
sky, but everybody’s; and one greater 
possession was universal—the man 
Christ who globed in himself all the 
qualities of all the races.” And says 
another: “For him there were no race 
prejudices, no party lines, no sectarian 
limits, no favored nation. There was 
nothing between his love and the world. 
His heart beat for the world, and, 
on Calvary, broke for the world.” 
We need to think only of some of his 
great utterances to verify these state- 
ments. “I am the light of the world,” 
he declared. What sweep and outreach 
and compass in the statement. He was 
not the light of a given people, of a 
certain locality, of a movement, of a 
cult, of a sect; but here is one who 
declares himself to be the light of the 
world. Again he says: “And I, if I 


be lifted up from the earth, I will draw. 


all men unto me.” In speaking of 
human needs which he came to supply, 
he does not speak of them in terms of 
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the individual, but as racial needs. “I 
am the bread of life.” ‘I am the water 
of life.” “I am the Good Shepherd.” 
Not alone the Shepherd of Israel, but 
the Shepherd of the race. He was the 
Word made flesh—the universal Word, 
uttered in the flesh, the universal lan- 
guage. Jesus was not bound by racial 
ties nor limited by national or continental 
boundaries; so also did he rise above 
ties of kinship. He recognized human 
relationships, to be sure. He was the 
son of Mary his mother, and as such he 
honored and obeyed her, but “in his 
knowledge of himself as Son of God he 
arose above kindred and country to 
embrace the world.” His love and 
mercy are not hemispheric, but spheric. 
World-wide, universe-filling, is his love. 


Deeper than the deepest ocean, 
Wider than the widest sea; 

Higher than the highest heaven, 
And vaster than eternity. 


The early disciples failed utterly to 
catch the sweep of his purposes in the 
world. They could not comprehend his 
thought for the race and failed utterly to 
share with him his world-vision. Do you 
recall that incident in connection with 
his ascension, when, about to depart, he 
drew his followers aside for a bit of 
counsel and advice? They, perceiving 
that some new course of action was about 
to be announced, asked him, saying: 
“Lord, dost thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” With a mild 
rebuke and with infinite sadness in his 
voice, he replied: “It is not for you to 
know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath set within his own power. But 
ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you, and ye shall 
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be my witnesses unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” They were think- 
ing of local issues, he of world-problems. 
They thought of the Jews—of them- 
selves; he thought of humanity. After 
the day of Pentecost it still remained 
difficult for his disciples to comprehend 
in any adequate fashion the thought 
of Christ for the world. Peter, the 
great preacher of Pentecost, was not 
yet freed from the thraldom of racial 
narrowness and national exclusiveness. 
It required a vision and a voice from 
heaven to compel him to go contrary 
to custom and long-established prece-. 
dents. 

So it was with the church at Jerusa- 
lem. When the scattered disciples had 
gone everywhere preaching the gospel, 
and when converts were being won from 
among the Gentiles, and the church at 
Antioch had been organized, you will 
recall that the news of the radical de- 
parture from Jewish practice came to the 
ears of the brethren in the mother- 
church, and they immediately dis- 
patched their wisest and most trusted 
brethren to Antioch to look into the 
matter. They could not grasp the 
universal idea of Christianity. Not 
until Paul came to the leadership of 
the early Christian movement did there 
come any clear appreciation of the world- 
encompassing mission of Christianity. 
Paul seemed to perceive clearly the 
universal elements of the gospel, and 
under his leadership a world-movement 
was begun. He was the first Christian 
expansionist and imperialist. He saw 
in clearest outline that Christ was the 
Savior of the world and that Chris- 
tianity was a world-power. He saw 
that the “gospel was the power of God 
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unto salvation to everyone” who would 
believe it. 

With this world-view Paul began a 
movement whose program included the 
evangelization of all nations. This 
movement persisted for some time, but 
was finally checked by the controversial 
spirit that crept into the churches. As 
the churches multiplied and as the 
membership of the churches became 
more heterogeneous, problems increased 
in number and importance. Great theo- 
logical questions sprang into being, and 
perplexing ecclesiastical problems con- 
fronted the churches. Christendom was 
plunged into controversy and debate 
and bitterest disputation. Councils 
were held, creeds were formulated, 
orthodoxy was defined and delivered 
once for all. Religious bigotry grew 
apace and jealousy and hate took the 
place of charity and brotherly love. 
For conquest was substituted contro- 
versy, and through the centuries down 
to our own times those controversies 
have been waged and the main business 
of the church of Jesus Christ has been 
forgotten, and the world-encompassing 
program of Jesus has not been carried 
out. 

Perhaps this was inevitable. Per- 
haps it was necessary for the Christian 
church to halt in its onward march and 
forge out some of these great theological 
doctrines in order to settle some things 
once for all and clearly understand the 
import and importance of them. No 
one will question that good has come 
from those early “battles of the creeds,” 
but every student of church history can 
only lament that so much of the thought 
and time and energy of Christianity 
should have been expended in the war- 


fare of words while the great world- 
program of Jesus was lost sight of. It 
is my profound conviction that the 
policy of controversy has not carried 
us as far along in the work of kingdom- 
extension as conquest would have done. 
We are better grounded in the faith, 


perhaps, but our going has been piti- 


fully slow and pathetically indifferent. 
We are more orthodox, but less invin- 
cible. We are sectarian in spirit and 
split in hopeless confusion, while other- 
wise we might have been united. The 
early churches had the faith and the 
religious experience and the passion 
for conquest and were divinely com- 
missioned, and thus panoplied they 
went forth with mighty power and suc- 
cess; but they stopped to define, and 
their ecclesiastical definitions brought 
divisions. It is ever thus. We divide 
when we stop to define. Definition is 
important. Let us not decry it. But 


theological definition serves as a check: 


to spiritual conquest. Iam not berating 
the early church nor belittling the stal- 
wart defenders of the faith in the long 
ago. I am endeavoring to trace the 
evolution of the Christian policy through 
the centuries. What I am saying is 
that the cosmopolitan spirit of Jesus, 
which the early church in the time of 
Paul began to realize, was lost in the 


controversial spirit of succeeding cen- 


turies. Not until the rise of the modern 
mission movement was there any serious 
attempt to recover this universal spirit 
so characteristic of early Christianity. 
The opposition of leading ministers and 


churches serves to show how thoroughly 


the universal element of Christianity 
had been forgotten and neglected. We 
have come a long way since that day 
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in our appreciation of the purpose of 
Christ raceward; but that we are far 
short of sharing with Jesus his world- 
outlook no one will doubt who is at all 
conversant with the Christian thought 
of the world today. We are provincial 
still. We think in terms of continents 
at best. Our patriotism is deemed 
exceedingly latitudinous if it takes in 
the North American continent. And if 
our cosmopolitan spirit should suddenly 
become as elastic as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we would become inflated with 
pride and begin to boast and brag of our 
breadth of vision and generosity of 
spirit. 

I know nothing that argues so con- 
vincingly of the divine sonship of Jesus 
and his “other-world” origin as this 
spirit of the universal that characterizes 
all of his lifeand teaching. The greatest 
men of earth, after all these illuminating 
centuries, have not attained unto it. 
How can it be explained, how came it, 
that there was a man raised up out of 
the exclusiveness and narrowness and 
prejudice of his time and people, who 
preached a cosmopolitan gospel and 
carried with him into all of his acts 
and ministries the universal spirit? And 
why has not this Jewish race, or some 
other favored race, produced another 
like unto him during these twenty 
centuries? There is but one explana- 
tion: He was the sent One of God and 
shared God’s thought for the world and 
God’s bigness and broadness and benevo- 
lence. 

My first deduction from this out- 
standing characteristic of Jesus is that 
a provincial people cannot give adequate 
expression to the universal spirit of Christ 
and Christianity. It has been aptly said 
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that Christianity has never yet been 
tried. The principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount have never been fully 
applied to society. The high morality 
of Christianity has never yet been fully 
incorporated in human life, save in the 
life of one man. The spirit of Jesus 
has never imbued any large group of 
men. The sweep and compass of truth 
have never yet been presented to the 
thought of men. The cosmopolitanism 
of Jesus has never yet been duplicated, 
and we may well question whether it has 
been clearly apprehended. We have 
no men who approach him in the bigness 
of his thought. We have had men 
of our own nation who have traveled 
far and have seen much of the world, 
and who have had their outlook upon 
life and their sympathies greatly en- 
larged; but they have returned with 
provincial ideas of internationalism and 
world-problems. They have drawn the 
color-line, or have made race distinc- 
tions, or have recognized continental 
boundaries where none should have ex- 
isted. Hear our greatest men talk tariff. 
It is tariff for the United States, which, 
being interpreted, means tariff for us. 
How would it seem for the nations of 
the world, headed by their most gifted 
statesmen, deliberately to set about to 
frame laws for the benefit of all mankind 
irrespective of race or nation, color or 
previous condition of servitude? How 
would it seem to have a Democratic 
House and a Republican Senate under- 
take to devise a tariff policy that would 
work good to all the nations? I need 
only hint at such an impossible proce- 
dure to have you see how far short we 
are of the spirit of Jesus. Yet loud is 
our boast that we have world-relations, 
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and that we are committed to the doc- 
trine of the “brotherhood of man.” 
We stoutly maintain our faith in 
“brotherhood’”’; but we see to it that 
we choose our brothers and that the 
logic of the doctrine does not lead us 
into uncongenial and inconvenient rela- 
tionships. We accept the statement 
of the great apostle that “God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth,” but we do not care publicly to 
recognize the kinship which that fact 
would imply. We do not bank much 
on “blood” anyway. Color is so much 
more important than blood. If the 
color is white, “we be brethren,” but 
if it shades off into brown or yellow— 
not to say black—then we are only 
distantly related. We are related only 
through marriage, don’t you know. We 
are afraid to follow the logic of our 
belief in the brotherhood of all men— 
not of the white man, nor of the red 
man, nor of the yellow man, but of all 
men. Such an attitude toward the 
world of men and the races of men can 
never reflect the universal character of 
Christianity or embody the spirit of 
Jesus. You cannot squeeze a continent 
into a county—although the county 
happens to be in Texas. No more can 
we give full expression to a world- 
religion by community ideas. Our 
efforts may be expended chiefly on 
community needs and community prob- 
lems; but our eyes must be upon world- 
horizons. Our hands may minister to 
the wants of those about us, but be- 
hind those ministering hands of ours 
must be hearts that take in the whole 
wide world. It requires a universal 
gospel, universally proclaimed, to give 
full expression to the love of God and 


the purposes of God as he has revealed 
them in the personof Jesus Christ his Son. 

The second inference I draw from the 
cosmopolitan spirit of Jesus is that all 
missionary endeavor is conditioned on the 
appreciation of the universal element of 
Christianity. In the universal spirit of 
Christ is to be found the fundamental 
missionary appeal. God’s love and 
Christ’s redemptive work are for all. 
God’s beneficence extends to all. He 
purposes that all men should come into 
the knowledge of himself and his saving 
truth. He wills that none should perish. 
His plan of redemption contemplates 
the whole human race. The Jew had 
no such conception of God and his love 
for the race. “They were the people 
and wisdom would die with them.” 
There is strong suggestion that it was 
Jewish exclusiveness that sent Jonah 
in flight when commanded of Jehovah to 
goto Nineveh. Nineveh was a heathen 
city, and, because heathen, it could 
not be that Jehovah’s love and mercy 
could be extended to it. Rather than 
go beyond the confines of national 
exclusiveness and racial pride, Jonah 
fled to Tarshish and there took to the 
sea to get away from the duty imposed 
upon him. The last chapter of the book 
is the story of an attempt on Jehovah’s 
part to shame Jonah out of his littleness 
and narrowness. To one who reads the 
Book of Jonah aright the whole program 
of Christian missions may there be 
found. Many permit the whale to 
blind their eyes to the revelation of the 
universality of love which God makes 
in the book. Not until Christian men 
and churches come to see, as Jonah came 
to see, that God loves the world, and 
that his redemption is race-wide, can 
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there be any effective and far-reaching 
movement for the evangelization of the 
world. Qur whole missionary propa- 
ganda is based upon this great truth. 
Not the Great Commission, but John 
3:16 is the utterance that gives impulse 
to all movements for the evangelization 
of men. “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son.” Let a church 
believe this—let a group of men believe 
it—and the inevitable result will be 
that they will be impelled and irresist- 
ibly compelled to declare this good news 
to the wide world, to every tribe and 
nation. It was to make this truth 
known that Jesus came from high 
heaven. God loved the world, and 
Christ emptied himself of his glory 
and took upon himself our humanity 
that he might utter this fact to men in 
terms of the flesh. God thought love 
toward a sinful race, and Jesus became 
the Word that uttered that thought to 
men. God loved the world, and the 
apostles went forth to make it known 
to others. God loved the whole human 
race, and William Carey and the Jud- 
sons and a great army of men and women 
since their day have gone forth to make 
that love universally known. We go 
and keep going, because back of our 
going is the eternal, universal, world- 
encompassing love of Jehovah with his 
heart “still swollen with love unsaid.” 
This is the master-motive of missions 
and the supreme dynamic for world- 
conquest. 

My conviction is that there is coming 
to the churches everywhere an increas- 
ing realization and appreciation of this 
truth, producing a greatly enlarged 
circle of sympathy and service. This 
larger spirit sometimes takes the form 


of impatience with the existing methods 
of church activities. It frequently 
breaks with the church altogether. 
It declares, in its zeal, that organized 
Christianity misrepresents the spirit of 
its Founder because of its narrowness 
and selfishness. It goes forth without 
the church and without the sanction of 
the church to carry out what it believes 
to be the purpose of Christ. Sometimes 
this enlarging and _ ever-broadening 
spirit expresses itself in organizations 
apart from the church, which, it thinks, 
with their greater freedom can better 
serve the interests of the Kingdom. The 
many Christian associations and move- 
ments, but indirectly associated with 
the church, are sometimes cited as an 
expression of this growing cosmopolitan 
spirit. Some even declare that the 
decrease in the number of candidates 
for the ministry is attributable to this 
new spirit. They say that men are 
coming to see that Christianity is some- 
thing more than a system of truth to 
be declared by word of mouth and pro- 
claimed from pulpits; that it is some- 
thing to be inducted into business and 
society; something to infuse into our 
industrial relations, and therefore the 
need is not so much for more ministers 
as it is for Christian men and women who 
will carry the principles of the gospel 
into every relationship of life. The 
new movement is an attempt to permit 
the religion of Jesus to filter through and 
out of and beyond the confines of the 
meeting-house and the local interests 
of the Christian group. I am not care- 
ful to affirm or deny these statements. 
My thought is concerning the enlarging 
outlook that is coming to Christian men 
everywhere. Our churches, instead of 
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becoming stagnated and obsolete, are 
coming into their own in these days in 
which we live. They are catching the 
vision of the wider world as never before 
and are feeling an ever-deepening sense 
of obligation to this wider world. We 
are following the gleam of this great 
truth of which we have been speaking— 
the universal purpose of Jesus. Our 
church activities are broadening and 
lengthening, and as a result our work 
is heightening. We have not realized 
the dream of the Master in sending us 
forth, but we find ourselves today in the 
process of attaining unto it. The new 
awakening is upon us, and there is be- 
ing slowly created a world-consciousness 
which is a prophecy of better days in 
the future. We have been a long time 
attaining unto a national consciousness 
—some indeed have not yet attained it; 
but everywhere there is a growing in- 
clination to lift our eyes and look upon 
the world-fields. As never before we 
are striving to “climb to those turrets 
where the eye sees the world as one vast 
plain, and one boundless sweep of sky.” 
These enlarging horizons are lifting us 
out of our narrowness and exclusiveness, 
and out of our provincialism, and giving 
us glimpses of regions beyond. The 
arts and inventions, this great European 
war with all of its devastation, the new 
methods of traffic in air and under water, 
are all conspiring to compel us to 
think larger thoughts than aforetime. 
Modern progress is carrying us aiong, 
whether we will or no, to larger things. 
We can no longer be little and local and 
selfish in our sympathies and service. 
Our Protestant churches are becom- 
ing inoculated. They are enlarging their 
programs. They are multiplying their 


activities. They are pushing back the 
confines of their parishes and widening 
the fields of operation. I have been 
studying programs of recent religious 
conventions. The themes discussed are 
most varied. A decade ago such themes 
were unheard of in many religious 
bodies. Missions, Stewardship, evan- 
gelism, Sunday school, Christian educa- 
tion, temperance—these are not unusual. 
But to hear discussed such subjects as 
social service, white-slave traffic, in- 
dustrial reform, child labor, tenement 
housing, Belgian sufferers, Christian 
diplomacy, and internationalism is quite 
a new thing under the sun. These do 
not exhaust the list, for there are sub- 
jects pertaining to widows’ pensions, 
pensions for aged ministers, interde- 
nominationalism, comity, federation, 
Christian union, after the war, what ? 
Let no man say that the church is 
asleep on its job or that it is unresponsive 
to the quickening spirit of modern times. 
These discussions mark a new day in the 
work of the extension and establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. Never 
again will the churches of Christ be 
content with the doing of small things. 
Never again shall we be satisfied to 
preach merely an individual gospel, and 
a Christianity that exhausts its program 
in community affairs. Henceforth the 
gospel must go to the individual, and 
through the individual touch earth’s 
remotest bounds. No amount of theo- 
logical disputation, creedal adjustment, 
ecclesiastical juggling, denominational 
quibbling, will stay the churches from 
the prosecution of their divine mission. 
I conclude with an appeal for men 
and women with the cosmopolitan 
spirit—men and women with wideness 
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of vision and outlook. No longer are 
we measuring men by avoirdupois. 
Big men are not necessarily big in bulk. 
Great men are not men with swollen 
fortunes and occupying exalted positions. 
Many small men are rattling around in 
large places. He is great who has a great 
vision of things and looks out upon a 
great world. Outlook and horizon are 
essential to bigness. You cannot grow 
big men in a cow lot. You cannot grow 
cosmopolitan spirits by studying county 
maps. Great characters cannot be pro- 
duced by interests that are purely local 
and selfish. One must have breadth 
and compass and upreach and outreach 
if one would be great of heart or strong 
of soul. It is not where we go, or how 
far we travel, that broadens us. It is 
the open mind, the expansive heart, the 
uplifting eyes, the retreating sky line, 
that makes us kin to Christ and gives us 
that spirit of the universal that char- 
acterized his life and spirit. The great 
need today is the need of men of this 
spirit—men who have caught the world- 
spirit and who can think in terms of 
continents. We need men who have 
come to a world-consciousness, big men, 
sun-crowned men, 
Men with Empires in their bosoms, 
Men with eras in their brains. 

Small men cannot solve great prob- 
lems, such as confront the world today. 
Little men cannot lead out in great 
enterprise. And what we need in poli- 
tics, in social service, in education, in 
the work of the church in every depart- 
ment are men of vision and grasp of 
mind and a patriotism that is as uni- 
versal as the race. The bane of the 
nation today is the men in politics who 
cannot see beyond the “pork-barrel” 


and the wants of their own constituents. 
And who will deny that the church of 
Christ has not suffered much by the 
littleness and narrowness and short- 
sightedness of its leaders. The “sor- 
rows of the wider world” seem never to 
have beaten in upon their hearts. The 
local church is occupied with the prob- 
lem of maintaining itself and keeping 
up the appointments of the sanctuary 
and paying the pastor’s salary and the 
pittance to the sexton, and paying for 
light and heat. These matters mark 
the outer limits of many a church’s con- 
cern and indicate the largest boundaries 
of its generosity. These endeavors ex- 
haust the program of not a few institu- 
tions calling themselves churches. Such 
conceptions and such leadership will 
never compass the world’s needs, nor 
can they ever accomplish the mission 
of the church in this world as Jesus 
outlined it twenty centuries ago. 

We must begin to grow bigger men. 
Our sons and daughters must begin 
to study world-maps. They must be 
taught to think in terms of continents 
and hemispheres. They must have a 
patriotism that is race-inclusive, hori- 
zons that are limited only by human 
need and Christian opportunity. If 
there is one utterance of Jesus that we 
need to ponder longer than another in 
these days it is this: “Lift up your eyes 
and look upon the fields’ —the world- 
fields. The upward look and the out- 
ward reach are what every church needs. 
We must elevate our eyes if we would 
energize our hands. We must. clearly 
see before we greatly serve. We must 
see the vision splendid and hear the 
Macedonian cry before we take ship 
for the farther shore. 
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THE GREATNESS OF JESUS 


GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Dorset, Vermont 


If the poet feels that it is impossible 
to give a worthy description of the 
starry sky, and confesses that the 
humblest flower of the field awakens 
thoughts which lie ‘‘too deep for tears’’; 
if the artist acknowledges that he can 
never hope to put on canvas an ade- 
quate expression of what he sees on a 
cloud-capped mountain, or on some 
lonely moor by moonlight, or in the 
infinite reaches of the ocean; and if the 
man of science, even at the close of a 
long and fruitful life, spent in the inves- 
tigation of a single one of the many 
problems of Nature, declares that all 
his knowledge is like the handful of 
pebbles which a child picks up on the 
wide beach of the sea, how shall any 
man, though possessing the combined 


gifts of poet, artist, and man of science, | 


adequately set forth the greatness and 
the glory of a human spirit and of a 
‘ pure human life ? 

“What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a 
god!”’ : 

If we may speak thus of man—of 
any true and worthy representative of 
the race—what pen shall worthily por- 
tray the greatness of Jesus, 

. who wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought; 
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of him who by his personal might of 
faith and love “lifted the world from 
its hinges” and started it on a new and 
higher course ? 

The task is indeed impossible. All 
attempts to perform it will ever fall far 
short of perfect success. But never- 
theless the attempt ought to be made. 
If the proper study of mankind is man, 
then the study of the greatness of Jesus 
makes a pre-eminent claim on the 
thought of mankind. Such study, car- 
ried on in a humble spirit and in the love 
of the truth, will ever fructify the hearts 
and inspire the courage of men. 

There are several ways of approach- 
ing the subject of the greatness of Jesus. 
We might begin with other famous 
prophets of the unseen, with Confucius 
and Buddha, with Zeno and Socrates, 
with Zoroaster and Mohammed, and 
after getting near to them, and having 
seen God and man through their eyes, 
pass on to the gospel and life of the 
Jewish Master. This is a long way and 
sometimes monotonous, yet a way that 
leads at last to valuable results. It is 
much to see wherein and how far Jesus 
towers above Socrates and Buddha and 
the rest, as also to recognize what they 
have in common. From this point of 
view we gain an impression of the great- 
ness of Jesus which makes us confident 
that his religion is destined to supplant 
all others yet known among men. 

Or, again, we may approach Jesus 
by way of a study of what Christianity 
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has wrought in the earth, We may 
even cite his own words in support of 
this method—his word that a tree is 
known by its fruit. And yet this way 
of approach is not so simple as it may 
at first appear. For there is much in 
Christianity that cannot claim to have 
sprung frora Jesus, much indeed that is 
hostile to the pure gospel that he taught. 

If we are to approach Jesus through 
the works of Christianity, we must in 
some way learn to recognize those ele- 
ments of Christianity which really flow 
from him. Otherwise we shall form 
most erroneous views of his greatness. 
And this study of Christian history, to 
find out what that bears the name Chris- 
tian is really from Christ, is long and 
laborious. It has surprises and dis- 
appointments. Some of the good in 
so-called Christian civilization is not 
from Jesus, even indirectly, and much 
of the evil in this civilization has come, 
not indeed from Jesus, but from the 
misunderstanding of Jesus among his 
disciples. Yet when we at last find out 
the genuine fruits of the tree, that is, the 
gospel, then we gain a worthy impres- 
sion of the greatness of that personal 
character and life which made these 
fruits possible. If the effect is unpar- 
alleled in all history, then the cause, 
too, is without parallel. 

A third way of approaching our sub- 
ject would be a study of what the dis- 
ciples of Jesus have said of his greatness. 
This way has its own interest and value, 
but also its own perils. The opinions 
differ so widely that if we had them all 
spread out before us, or at least the 
leading opinions, we might feel it a 
hopeless task to find our way through 
them to solid ground. 


In some of the earlier centuries men 
saw the greatness of Jesus in his nature, 
in what they supposed he was and had 
been from eternity; but in modern times 
many Christians see the greatness of 
Jesus, not in what he was by birth, but 
in what he became by the free exercise 
of his will. If we look at him through 
the eyes of the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, we shall doubtless see the secret 
of his greatness in what he was in him- 
self, while if we look at him through 
the words attributed to Peter in Acts 
we shall see the secret of his greatness. 
rather in what he became by the grace 
of God. 

If opinions of Jesus within the New 
Testament itself differ so widely, we 
shall not be surprised at the differences 
to be met in the following centuries. 
It is obvious that this way to a satis- 
factory view of the greatness of Jesus 
is beset with great difficulties. If we 
had the skill and the patience to find 
out what all the independent disciples 
of Jesus have held in common with 
regard to his greatness, we might be on 
a safe road to a worthy view on the 
subject, but who has ever had that skill 
and patience ? 

There is yet another way of approach- 
ing the subject of the greatness of Jesus, 
and that is the direct independent study 
of Jesus himself. This is the shortest 
way of all, the safest, the most satis- 
factory. The other ways are helpful; 
this alone is sufficient. 

When now we analyze the words and 
life of Jesus with care and sympathy, 
what do we learn of his personal achieve- 
ments? In what element or elements 
do we find the secret of his world-wide 
and ever-enduring power? His life 
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was short, his stage was narrow, and his 
audience largely indifferent or hostile. 
By what magic did he lay hold on the 
mind and the heart of the race so deeply 
that his vision of a heavenly kingdom 
has become the foremost motive power 
in the bosom of humanity? Was it 
by an intellect greater than that of 
Shakespere? Was it by a will more 
indomitable than that of Caesar or 
Washington? Was it by a tenderness 
and sympathy greater than any 
mother’s? Or was it by a unique com- 
bination of all these sovereign qualities ? 

Surely no competent student will 
deny that Jesus was a man of great and 
luminous intellect. This fact is evi- 
dent in his grasp of Old Testament his- 
tory and teaching, evident also in the 
simplicity and clearness and univer- 
sality of his own religious thought, and 
evident in the ease with which, though 
untrained in the schools and living a 
life of manual toil, he met and silenced 
the most astute and learned scribes of 
his day. 

In like manner, no one who is ac- 
quainted with the life of Jesus will 
question that he had a will equal to the 
severest imaginable strain. He had 
the strength to refuse a crown. He had 
the strength to stand absolutely alone 
at the close of his ministry and to de- 
clare himself the Messiah. He had the 
strength to meet voluntarily the shame 
and terror of the most ignominious and 
cruel death. Again, no one but a 
man of supreme will-power could have 
resisted the solicitation of his own 
mother and brothers to turn aside from 
a public career, and have resisted the 
whole stifling worldly trend of the Jew- 
ish religion in which he had been brought 


up and whose hopes were dearer to him 
than life. 

It is plain, too, that Jesus had the 
charm of a tender and affectionate 
heart. Recall how he said that they 
who did the will of God were mother 
and sister and brother to him; how he 
bore with Judas up to the last moment; 
how he took the children in his arms 
and blessed them fervently; how he said 
to a poor sinner, “Neither do I con- 
demn thee: go and sin no more”; how 
he wept over Jerusalem, which was 
about to crucify him, and with what 
tenderness he spoke of God. 

But though Jesus possessed such a 
mind and will and heart as have been 
briefly indicated, these did not consti- 
tute his greatness; these did not make 
him our hope. There was something 
beyond and beneath these, something 
more subtle and powerful. The way 
he used his mind and will and heart was 
more significant than the original quality 
and endowment of each. His inner 
experience of religious truth was some- 
thing more momentous for him and 
for the world than mere intellectual 
power or strength of will or tenderness 
of heart. ; 

Here indeed we stand at the threshold 
of the Holy of Holies, the realm in which 
the greatness of Jesus was wrought out 


in his life as boy and youth and man.. 


That truth of which he had a unique 
experience was God—the character, the 
loving presence, and infinite good-will 
of God. This experience pervaded his 
mind, determined his will, and inspired 
his heart. It was this experience, this 
knowledge of God through experience, 
that made him the hope of the world, 
the supreme guide and inspirer of men. 
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It was his trust in God as his Father and 
the Father of all men, his assurance of 
the love of God, and a life wonderfully 
conformed to this faith, that gave to 
him his unspeakable and imperishable 
spiritual influence. 

So the greatness of Jesus lay in his 
power of trusting, and leading others to 
trust, God. Other men have possessed 
some measure of this same power, espe- 
cially some of his disciples, but no one 
has possessed it in a degree approaching 
the fullness of his power. He stands 
alone and far above the great spiritual 
prophets who were before him; and as 
regards his disciples and their attain- 
ment in any future age, his position 
will of necessity always be unique. 

To explain how Jesus reached this 
supremacy, how much he owed to his 
richly endowed ancestors and how much 
to his own endeavors, is a problem that 
no one has solved. But we have the 
gredt and comforting assurance that the 
distinctive greatness of Jesus presup- 
poses no elements that are not present 
in some degree in every human spirit. 
That greatness is the goal set before his 
followers, not in mockery, as essentially 
unattainable by them, but in divine 


hope and confidence. This goal they 
are ever to approach, and in approaching 
they find redemption and peace. What 
Jesus experienced of God and love we 
may experience in some measure, and 
through that experience we come con- 
sciously into spiritual life. 

The greatness of Jesus is a prophecy 
of the ultimate greatness of humanity. 
It is not a fact to make man despair, but 
to breathe into him an undying inspi- 
ration. One may despair of approach- 
ing Shakespere. We do not believe, or 
desire, that all Englishmen and even- 
tually all men of all races should become 
like him. Here one faces greatness that 
is primarily intellectual. But the great- 
ness of Jesus, as we have seen, is some- 
thing immeasurably beyond this, for it 
is perfection of character, of trust and 
love and all the qualities nourished by 
their overflow; and character, though 
it may be missed by a Shakespere— 
character of the finest order may be 
surely achieved by the plain man on the 
common road. That it is achieved 
there, more and more widely, is chiefly 
due, on the confession of those who 
achieve, to the inspiration that still 
flows from Jesus. 
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RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Ill. PROTESTANTISM 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


In the year of grace 1529, at a meeting 
of the motley and cumbersome collection 
of secular and ecclesiastical potentates 
that constituted the Diet of the mediae- 
val German Empire, a minority of these 
rulers offered a joint protest to the 
emperor and the majority against a 
contemplated attack upon their rights. 
As far as concerned the deepest interests 
of men in general, the occasion was com- 
paratively trivial, for it mattered little 
to the world then, as it does now, if 
some ecclesiast or princeling were to 
lose his special privileges. The mighti- 
est influences in human affairs derive 
but little of their power from the will 
of officials or hereditary rulers. Not- 
withstanding, the occurrence was very 
significant inasmuch as the Empire 
enjoyed a great traditional prestige even 
in those later days of its decadent 
power, and because this protest an- 
nounced to all the peoples within the 
Empire, and to all the other European 
nations that still professed a nominal 
connection with it, that a new political 
combination had arisen in support of a 
religious principle or profession. It was 
a sign of the times. 

It may be that few of these men were 
deeply or intelligently in sympathy with 
religion for its own sake or cared very 
much for the liberties of the multitudes 


whose destinies were to be affected by 
their act. It may be that their act 
was prompted by selfish political con- 
siderations, but their protest was in 
support of a religious faith, and it helped 
to force upon the attention of Europe 
the significance of the challenge which 
the brave monk, Martin Luther, had 
hurled into the face of the Roman 
papacy a few years before. It was the 
act of these protesters that gave to all 
who associated themselves thereafter 
with the opposition to Roman Catholi- 
cism the name they were to bear for all 
time to come—Protestants. As time 
passed, great companies of men rose up 
in many lands to join in further pro- 
tests—no longer mainly against the 
claims of the heads of a great political 
system with its heritage of authority 
based upon its doings in the past, but 
against a greater and more dreaded 
system with its claims to a higher 
authority—the Roman Catholic church. 
The whole revolutionary movement that 
swept so swiftly over a larger portion of 
Europe may be properly denoted by the 
term Protestantism. Our attention will 
be mostly confined to the religious side 
of it. 

At the outset of this study it is to be 
granted that Protestantism cannot be 
understood apart from its relation to 
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the Catholicism against which it pro- 
jected itself. The name is not on that 
account, however, significant of a merely 
negative attitude. Catholic controver- 
sialists have continued to this day to 
reiterate this old charge against it. In 
those early days of Protestant history, 
when the bitter struggles in defense of the 
new profession naturally called forth a 
determined polemic against Catholicism, 
there was some plausibility in the ac- 
cusation; but when the story of the 
rise and progress of Protestantism is 
told, when its powerful creations in many 
spheres of life are exhibited to the stu- 
dent, the absurdity of the view that 
Protestantism is simply a negation of 
Catholicism becomes evident. It is 
one of the greatest positive constructive 
forces that has appeared in human life. 
It is true that the outburst of this 
new power brought about for a time a 
degree of turmoil and confusion that 
was fairly appalling to lovers of peace 
and quiet.. To such people it must 
have seemed at times that Protestantism 
was just destruction let loose. For 
accepted maxims of life were contra- 
dicted, society in many places was dis- 
integrated, economic conditions were 
turned upside down, revolutions were 
started, wars broke out in many lands, 
blood was shed like water, thrones 
toppled, and the great church was rent 
in pieces. “Prophets” at times went 
hither and thither proclaiming that the 
end of the world was at hand, and 
attempts were actually made to set 
up a visible kingdom of Christ on the 
earth. The storm began to calm down 
after a while. From the time that 
Calvin’s theocracy was firmly established 
at Geneva till the Westminster Confes- 
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sion of Faith and the treaty of West- 
phalia were signed Protestantism was 
progressively organizing itself in stable 
forms of political and ecclesiastical 
government in close affiliation with 
each other, and the Protestant nations 
displayed a solidity and vigor that gave 
them promise of the dominion of the 
world. Their grip has slackened at 
times, but has never been let go. 
Protestantism has become an abiding 
force in the life of men. 

It is not strange that the men who 
became leaders and spokesmen of the 
Reformation only half understood the 
real character of the powerful under- 
current of spiritual life that brought 
them to the surface. It was natural 
that the inner conservatism of many of 
these reasserted itself powerfully against 
the views of radicals. It was natural 
that they should seek to keep the new 
spirit under restraint by bringing it 
under the authority of existing institu- 
tions, partly remodeled, and by binding 
it to the terms of doctrine established by 
law. Looking back from the distance 
of the present, we can recognize the 
influence of several conservative inter- 
ests upon the new movement. First of 
all, there was the Catholic church itself 
with its succession of priests, its sacra- 
ments, its methods of government, and 
its insistence on unity. Secondly, there 
were the political states which had 
arisen in Europe as feudalism began to 
fail. These strong governments at- 
tracted to them the firm allegiance of 
their subjects, so much so that even the 
church had to take the second place in 
the affections of many. Thirdly, there 
was the reverence for the past and the 
hesitation to part with its treasures of 
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custom and tradition. Fourthly, there 
was the instinct for order with which 
every new movement must reckon. The 
Protestant leaders found it practically 
necessary to adjust themselves to these 
conditions. The general outcome was 
a partial compromise. There was a 
checking of the religious insurrection 
on the one hand, and an alteration of the 
terms and forms of the old faith in a 
modern direction on the other hand. 
Protestantism was not altogether a revo- 
lution. In the life of Christendom it 
was truly a reformation rather than a 
revolution. 

But was the Protestantism that came 
to expression in the institutions that 
bear its name in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries truly and funda- 
mentally religious? Was it not rather 
a watering down of religion, a pruning of 
the true Christianity in order to adjust 
it to the demands of the rational intelli- 
gence and the secular life and its insti- 
tutions? I am firmly convinced that it 
was the former. The very fact that the 
men who have been designated by the 
popular mind as its greatest representa- 
tives were the religious teachers and 
reformers, and the fact that the Protes- 
tant states that arose invariably issued 
a confession of faith upholds this view. 
The history of the creation of Protestant- 
ism and of the development of its life 
proves it. Protestantism is a type of 
Teligious faith. It was really in its 
beginnings a religious revival. That the 
religious leaders should be the men to 
speak the word that released upon the 
world the forces that had been held in 
leash by the Catholic church for a long 
time was natural, for it was through the 
awakened religious consciousness of the 


age that men became aware of the depth 
of the changes that had been working 
out in other spheres of life. It was the 
Christian messages of the leaders that 
made the retention of so many of the 
traditional beliefs and practices impos- 
sible. It was the Christian verities 
that men felt called upon to vindicate 
when they strove for the larger liberty 
that was coming to them. The Protes- 
tants believed themselves to be, in con- 
trast with Catholics, the true Christians. 
Protestantism is a specific interpretation 
of Christianity. 


1. Historical Sources of Protes- 
tantism 

Protestantism was fed by far-off 
fountains that sprang up in those moun- 
tain recesses of human life where lowly 
people, mostly unobserved by statesmen 
or high ecclesiastics, cultivated a simpler 
and purer faith than that which held 
the high places of the earth. It is now 
pretty certain that a non-churchly and 
non-sacramental type of Christian faith 
lived on through the Dark Ages before 
mediaeval Europe was born. Albert H. 
Newman says: “That there were hosts 
of true believers during the darkest 
ages of Christian history can by no 
means be doubted.” When the Clug- 
niac revival of religion in the Catholic 
church produced a purification and great 
extension of monastic orders until the 
monastic ideal of life was accepted as 
the Catholic Christian ideal, this lay- 
man’s faith also grew and flourished. 
The story of Peter de Bruys, Henry 
of Lausanne, and Arnold of Brescia 
proves that they who maintained this 
other type of faith were by no means 
ignorant people. Their success in 
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France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Italy created alarm in the ranks of the 
orthodox. For they undermined the 
very foundations of the Catholic system. 
Infant baptism, intercessions for the 
dead, sacrifices, prayers to saints, con- 
secration of holy days and places, vene- 
ration of relics, and similar practices 
were powerfully attacked, and that 
not merely on rational grounds, but on 
the ground that these things violate the 
spirituality and moral purity of the 
Christian faith. Their ideal was like- 
ness to Jesus in the common relations of 
life. 

The great work of the Waldenses in 
translating the Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular and circulating them far and wide 
drew upon these devoted people the 
persecuting zeal of the monks. The 
deadly inquisition for heresy was set to 
work. The story of its horrors cannot 
be told here, nor the story of the splendid 
resistance of these evangelicals. Suffice 
it to say that, while these people were 
forced to do most of their work in secret, 
the faith they held could not be extir- 
pated. When the church became more 
and more entangled in politics and forgot 
the needs of the masses, increasing 
multitudes got more and more out of 
hand and followed their own inclina- 
tion. The result was the appearance of 
two popular types of religion side by side. 
The one was the priestly, sacramental 
religion that multiplied its rites and its 
intercessors, that went on great pil- 
grimages to holy shrines, that prayed 
to Mary and a host of departed “saints,” 
that paid for prayers and masses, that 
frequented the confessional, that pur- 
chased indulgences, that trembled at the 
prospect of the Judgment Day and hell, 
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and shrank in terror from Christ, the 
awful Judge. The other was a religion 
that loved the words of Jesus, that 
tried to follow his steps, that nurtured 
love and a tender conscience, whose 
priests were the whole communion of 
believers, whose invisible altars were on 
the common highways of life—a religion 
that sought the favor neither of princes 
nor of ecclesiastics, and that appeared 
at its best in the family circle and not in 
the monastery or the nunnery. It was 
intelligent because it was particularly a 
Bible-reading religion. 

This was the main religious source 
of Protestantism. But for its antece- 
dent operations throughout Europe 
Luther would probably never have been 
heard from or would have spoken to deaf 
ears. If Protestantism was character- 
ized by its emphasis on the authority of 
the Bible, the explanation lies here. It 
was not simply because of the exigencies 
of controversy. It was not simply 
because it was found that the weapon 
which the Catholic church had forged 
for its own defense when it made a canon 
of sacred Scripture could be used to 


smite its maker to the ground. But it 


was mainly because the spirit that in- 
spired Protestant religion and enabled 
it to endure the storms of the times 
had been, and continued to be, nour- 
ished on the Bible. 

Tributary to this powerful current 
was the growing demand for a morality 
that would be personal and pure. If it is 
true that the penitential system of the 
church grew out of the effort to train the 
rude masses in a knowledge of the obliga- 
tions of the Christian life, it is also true 
that the necessity of securing large funds 
for its purposes led the church to turn its 
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penitential system into a method of 
evading direct responsibility and of 
bargaining for absolution from guilt. 
The moral reforms which the monks 
sought tended to arouse sluggish con- 
sciences for a time, but the monastic 
institutions tended in a double way to 
aggravate the evils of the times. For 
the ascetic ideal tends to the disparage- 
ment of the common things of life and, 
consequently, to the minimizing of moral 
failure in common things. Also, the 
very success of monasticism and its ad- 
mission to a high place in the church’s 
system led to a corruption of monastic 
morals to such an extent that the 
common people in many places looked 
upon the cassock of the priest and the 
begging-bowl of the friar with uncon- 
cealed scorn. Neither of them could be 
trusted at large. Lay morality was 
higher than the morality of the priest and 
the monk. 

Another tributary influence sprang 
from the growing sense of personal 
worth. The gradual breakdown of the 
older feudalism and the reduction of the 
serf or villein who was bound to the soil 
to the level of the chattels of a distant 
master were matched by the develop- 
ment of commerce in connection with 
the crusades, the growth of large cities, 
the increasing demands for artisans in 
these cities, the substitution of the 
money-wage for payment in kind, the 
organization of workingmen’s gilds for 
mutual advantage and the higher exal- 
tation of the individual. The new indus- 
trial and social conditions in the cities 
aroused new hopes in the minds of the 
country peasantry. Organizations of 
the peasantry became numerous and 
powerful. They began to insist on the 


recognition of rights hitherto denied 
them. The rising wave of peasant 
feeling was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of religion. Intrepid leaders 
appeared. The Lollards in England, 
the Hussites in Bokemia, the leagues of 
the Bundschuh in Germany, were all 
inspired with a similar spirit. The 
attempt of the Empire, on the one 
hand, and of the Church, on the other 
hand, to impose upon the people an 
imperial system that would reduce them 
all to virtual serfdom only stimulated 
the risings the more. The Swiss peas- 
ants won a great victory and their inde- 
pendence from their imperial masters. 
The hope of like conquests spread like 
wildfire throughout Central Europe. 
Democracy raised its head. The man, 
kept down by ages of ignorance and 
oppression, was coming to himself. 
There was also the influence of the 
growing nationalism of Europe. The 
national spirit was abroad. It super- 
vened upon feudalism. Both emperors 
and popes feared it, for it contested their 
claims, and ultimately thwarted the 
ambitions of both. The affirmation of 
national rights became a rallying-cry 
for those who protested against the 
pecuniary exactions of the papacy and 
the draining away of the country’s 
revenues to fill the coffers of a foreign 
prelate. The English, the Scotch, the 
French, and the Spaniards were rapidly 
realizing their national ambitions. The 
Wycliffian Reformation in England and 
the Hussite Reformation in Bohemia 
owed their success in no small degree 
to their intimate connection with the 
national aspirations in both countries. 
National aspirations were rising among 
the Germans, the Dutch, the Italians, 
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and elsewhere. The papacy first and 
the Empire next were the chief outer 
obstacles to the realization of these 
hopes. Religion took on a national 
character. The aim of bringing the 
church in each country under the con- 
trol of the government of the country 
gained backing steadily. Protestantism 
gave the signal to make the religion of the 
land a function of the state. The state 
was no longer to be viewed as merely 
secular, no longer of merely earthly 
origin. It was founded by heaven and 
its rights were divine. The natural had 
become the holy. 

A single word only need be said about 
the Renaissance. The revival of learn- 
ing affected directly at first only the 
intellectuals, but its influence was bound 
to permeate whole communities in 
course of time. It liberated the mind 
from bondage to authority in the realm 
of knowledge and thereby gave support 
to the growing religious freedom. It 
revived the interest in the distant past 
and stimulated a search for the true 
Christian beginnings. It opened the 
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way to new interpretations of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. It reaffirmed the com- 
petency of the human reason to discover 
truth in any realm. It brought the 
pretensions of many of the accredited 
church leaders into contempt by exposing 
their ignorance. It strengthened con- 
fidence in the worth of the natural as 
against a narrow supra-naturalism. It 
gave new strength to the scientific 
impulse and the desire for discovery and 
invention in all realms of knowledge. It 
threw broadcast the invitation to come 
to nature and learn her secret from her- 
self. 

Protestantism was an outcome of 
the union of these forces and the pene- 
tration of them all by the spirit of reli- 
gious revival. The manner in which 
they were combined varied greatly in 
different countries and in different 
groups in the same countries, but it is 
not difficult to discover one prevailing 
trend amid their differences. This, I 
trust, will become manifest by an analy- 
sis of Protestantism from various points 
of view. 


[To be concluded] 
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THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 


REV. FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Dixon, Illinois 


Unless all signs fail the most marked issue of the next few years in our evangel- 
ical theology will be eschatology. And back of our view of the meaning of eschatology 


will be our attitude toward the Scriptures. 


Here the issue is, as much as anything, 


one of method. How are we to gain the everlasting gospel from current conceptions of 
what that gospel is? This is a real task, worthy of real thinking. We may well pray 
that in our efforts to get at the heart of the gospel we shall be free from temptation to 
harsh judgments of others, and particularly of such rhetorical descriptions of their views 
as may do them injustice. Believing as we do that eschatalogical pictures of the early 
church are symbols rather than realities, we also believe that the truths they represent 
are of the utmost importance for anyone who would understand the Christian religion 


By the term “the primitive Chris- 
tian eschatology” we do not mean a 
particular system of eschatological doc- 
trine, for no “system” was elaborated, 
as in the Jewish apocalypses, which may 
be called by thisname. Nor do we mean 
in particular the early apostolic escha- 
tology, nor that of St. Paul, or of the 
Apocalypse of John, nor even that of 
our Lord himself. But we mean, rather, 
the whole general attitude of early 
Christianity: its view of the nearness 
of the end, the immediate coming of the 
Messiah (Jesus) on the clouds of heaven 
to establish the Kingdom of God; the 
resurrection of the dead, in the flesh, 
before the impending judgment; the 
reward of “life” or of condemnation 
to follow; the extermination or annihi- 
lation of evil, or of its power over the 
world; and the final consummation. 

The world of ideas into which these 
phrases introduce us is one which is 
strange and bizarre to the modern man. 
Our present-day Christianity places the 


emphasis elsewhere than on these doc- 
trines; we are even constrained to 
explain away, or to offer apology for, the 
presence of such teachings in the New 
Testament. In this respect the sermons 
of today offer a decided contrast to the 
sermons of a generation ago, to which 
our fathers, and perhaps we ourselves 
in youth, listened without protest. 
Eschatology does not hold the place 
today in popular Christianity that it 
once held; yet even so, though escha- 
tology was an integral part of Christian 
teaching until recently, it has not held 
for centuries the position it held in 
primitive Christianity. Within . three 
centuries of the founding of Christianity 
the eschatological emphasis and point 
of view had been largely lost. The 
historian does not have any great diffi- 
culty in outlining the course of this 
change: it came gradually, but inevi- 
tably, as Christianity spread over the 
Roman Empire, and as the church devel- 
oped into a great world-wide institution. 
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And the historian will be the last 
man to deny the continuity of the 
religion in which this great and funda- 
mental change was effected. For before 
the close of the first century an inter- 
pretation of Christianity was presented 
which was practically non-eschatological, 
and which nevertheless claimed to be 
the true representation of Christ’s life 
upon earth and his continuing life in his 
believers, an interpretation of the most 
profound and far-reaching importance 
for all Christian theology—the Gospel 
According to St. John. However, for 
our present purpose, the Fourth Gospel 
must be ignored—simply because it is 
an interpretation, a transvaluation of 
the primitive message. For we are con- 
cerned with the primitive eschatology 
which lay back of the Gospel of John, 
and which filled a place in the earliest 
Christian teaching which it does not at 
all fill in this Gospel. 

What are we to make of this primitive 
eschatology? What suggestion have 
we to offer the modern Christian man 
or woman who is perplexed by these 
doctrines ? 


I 


Let us first consider the significance 
of Jewish eschatology in general as a 
historical phenomenon. Although all 
religions have had something to offer 
their adherents relative to life beyond 
the grave, some solution of the problems 
of sin and righteousness as related to the 
end of man, of suffering and death of 
mortals as related to the eternal existence 
of the divine Being or beings, yet the 
Hebrew religion, in its late post-exilic 
form, went far beyond the dim longings 


and speculations which characterized 
almost all other faiths. It was not con- 
tent with the prospect of mere con- 
tinuity of existence, the disembodied 
state of the spirits in Sheol, without 
joy, without God, without light or even 
life in any true sense. The deep craving 
for realism which is to be seen in all 
Hebrew thought forced onward the 
growth of faith in something more 
tangible and living. Hence the notions 
of a restoration to earthly existence and 
of a realization upon this earth of the 
ideal of religious satisfaction and bliss 
were eagerly seized and held fast. 

This much, namely, the urge toward 
a realistic conception of future bliss, 
can be at once accounted for as indige- 
nous to Hebrew religious thought; but 
the notions which were seized upon as 
expressing and guaranteeing this hope, 
whence did they come? 

It has been suggested that the rise 
of eschatology in Judaism is to be traced 
to contact with Persian thought during 
the early post-exilic period. In the 
doctrines of resurrection and final judg- 
ment, the final victory of God over the 
power of evil (Satan), and the establish- 
ment of the reign of God are to be seen 
indications of this influencet And 
again, these notions go back still farther, 
to old oriental mythologoumena of great 
antiquity. The probability that this 
source is to be admitted is very strong. 

We have not time for a discussion 
of this matter here and now; but we 
must mention one more factor which 
operated concurrently with the two 
already mentioned, the political-social 
experiences of the nation. Long before 
the exile Hebrew prophets had an- 


t See the materials and discussion in Bousset, Religion des Judentums, 2d ed., chap. xxv. 
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nounced to the people the coming of the 
Day of the Lord, a day of vengeance 
upon the enemies of Israel, a day of 
retribution to the sinners and dis- 
obedient among the holy people itself 
(i.e., the people devoted and specially 
related to Jehovah); to follow this, 
according to Isaiah, was to be a period 
of exaltation of the nation, when a king 
of the lineage of David should reign in 
peace and prosperity over a “redeemed” 
people. It was this nationalistic hope 
which contributed most largely to the 
expectations of outward magnificence 
which characterized the popular escha- 
tology in the later period. As time 
went on, and this hope failed of realiza- 
tion, it was continually deferred and 
postponed; through all the varied politi- 
cal experiences of the nation the people 
clung fast to this expectation, and 
insisted upon a this-worldly realization 
of the promises contained in the Law 
and the Prophets. It rendered inevi- 
table the this-worldly character of the 
early Christian hope; a purely other- 
worldly eschatology, in which the clouds 
of heaven, the resurrection, Gehenna, 
etc., had no part, would have been simply 
meaningless. Even the most highly 
transcendental formulations of the Jew- 
ish national hope were not wholly free 
from this characteristic. 

“Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament” (Lord Bacon). This is 
a truth involving the whole social 
psychology of the Hebrew race. We see 
it reflected in the narratives of the Old 
Testament. The stories of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, are stories 
of heroes—and ancestors of the Jewish 


people—who rose through disaster to 
better things. The significance of this 
is apparent upon contrasting other 
national religions of the Orient. Other 
races delighted in tales of heroes and 
their adventures, the Greeks in the 
stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
Indians in the stories of the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana;* such was the 
social-psychological foundation of epic 
literature. But it is characteristic of 
Hebrew heroes that their careers were 
more than series of adventures, mis- 
fortunes, or victories; they always had 
a meaning, what we may call a telic 
significance. Abraham’s_ migration, 
Jacob’s return to Canaan after his 
sojourn in Haran, Joseph’s marvelous 
career, Moses’ call and achievement in 
spite of his flight from Egypt as a 
murderer and an outlaw, all had a single 
significance: they were led by the hand 
of God and wrought out his purpose, 
helping to achieve the destiny of the 
Hebrew nation, the covenant people of 
Yahweh. They rose through disaster, 
under the call and guidance of God, that 
they might serve his purpose for his 
people. And this characteristic of tele- 
ology is fundamental to Jewish escha- 
tology, which is, from one aspect, nothing 
more nor less than the expression of this 
national psychological attitude (or faith) 
in the realm of religious and political 
life. 

We see the same thing in the appear- 
ance of the note of tragedy in Hebrew 
literature—in the effort to grapple with 
the problem of tragedy. This came at a 
stage roughly parallel in Greek and 
Hebrew development, i.e., rather late, 


* Cf. De la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, sec. 68; among the Egyptians the myths of the gods 


excluded and took the place of such hero-tales. 
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and after the purely narrative and lyrical 
stages had been for some time attained 
(Job, and the later Psalms). But, unlike 
Greek tragedy, the Hebrew did not rest 
content with the complete portrayal 
of the tragedy, or with a doctrine of 
nemesis (or, in Hebrew thought, punish- 
ment for sin), but pushed on in search 
of a deeper meaning—so profound was 
Hebrew faith in life and in God. The 
result was the doctrine of sacrificial 
suffering, of vicarious atonement, such 
as we see in Isa., chap. 53, and in the 
Psalms (e.g., 22:24-27[?]; 51:17; 119: 
67), and in the doctrine of the expiatory 
value of the death of the righteous in 
II Maccabees (chap. 7).1 The mind 
could not rest content with the solution 
of “Job,” the view of trouble and dis- 
aster as a test of faith, with a restoration 
of lost earthly goods in the end, though 
the mind fondly clung to this until bitter 
experience wrenched it loose; a pro- 
founder meaning had to be found: suffer- 
ing as the means of reconciliation and 
restoration to a lost ethical status, and 
recompense effected, not in this present 
life, but after death. 

Final prosperity in spite of apparent 
failure, success in the end, under the 
guidance and by the power of God; the 
confidence that God must hear and 
answer the cry of his anguished people, 
that he would surely reward them upon 
their enemies, that he would restore 
their vanished glory and their shattered 
kingdom, that he would save their souls 
from sin and its consequences, and raise 
their dead—this faith, growing in ever- 
purer spirituality, wrung from the souls 
of Jewish priests and prophets, patriots 
and seers, through century after century, 


is something in reality transcending 
racial psychology, in which it no doubt 
had its roots. This faith is written large 
upon their sacred literature, in the stories 
of the patriarchs, in the hymns of their 
worship, in their annals, their prophecies 
and apocalypses, from Genesis to the 
Apocrypha. Yes, and apart from it, 
the life and hopes of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the hopes which he so readily 
awakened, would be entirely inexpli- 
cable. This faith is the fundamental 
thing in Jewish eschatology—not ideas 
borrowed or inherited from old oriental 
mythology, not the quest for realism 
in its hope of a future life, not the con- 
tinual postponement of the realization 
of its dream of national glory; but all 
of these drawn together, molded, and 
welded into one under the compelling 
influence of a mighty faith. As disaster 
succeeded disaster, politically, after the 
brief era of freedom under the Macca- 
bees, the flame of confidence leaped ever 
higher, not alone in the hearts of Zealot 
and fanatic, not alone in the hearts of 
such as defended Jerusalem before its 
destruction, but in the hearts of the 
humble, the law-abiding, the scribe and 
the Pharisee, the dreamer of strange, 
apocalyptic dreams and the lowly tiller 
of the soil. 

Jewish eschatology gathered up the 
whole significance of Hebrew literature 
and thought. Its interpretation of hu- 
man life and activity, and of the vast, 
portentous events of history, is a religious 
interpretation. In fine, Jewish escha- 
tology is its interpretation, its highest 
unveiling of the meaning of human life 
and human history. It is not the Chris- 
tian interpretation; but next to the 


* Cf. Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, I, 64 f. 
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Christian, with all its faults and defects, 
the bravest and most believing the world 
has ever known.* 

The Jewish eschatology is through- 
out social, not merely individual. God’s 
Kingdom was “‘to consist of a regener- 
ated nation, a community in which the 
divine will should be fulfilled, an organ- 
ized society interpenetrated, welded 
together, and shaped to ever higher 
issues by the actual presence of God.’? 
It is important that we realize this 
social character of the Hebrew-Jewish 
eschatology; herein is its greatest con- 
trast to Greek eschatology, and to 
much of the thought of life after death 
today. Doubtless the social-political 
experience of the nation, which brought 
eschatology so sharply to the forefront 
of the people’s attention, was the factor 
which contributed to the hope its social 
character. Political disaster awakened 
the sense of social solidarity. The un- 
settled conditions of the times, wars, 
oppression, social discontent, were no 
doubt active stimuli in the development 
of apocalyptic. There arose a longing 
for social salvation from social oppres- 
sion, though not by social means—rather 
by means of divine intervention (effec- 
tive socially, of course). 

We see today a situation somewhat 
similar to that which gave rise to apoca- 
lyptic. The revival of interest in apoca- 
lyptic speculations among those who are 
so inclined is a certain indication. But 
even among those who are not under 


this influence there is a general ques- 
tioning in regard to the spiritual mean- 
ing, if any, of the Great War. This isa 
day of large horizons, and in the distance 
we behold monstrous forces contending: 
forces of righteousness, or forces of sin ? 
contending against God, or under God 
and for God? It wasso in ancient times, 
especially in Syria and Palestine. Like 
the lesser “bumper-states” of today, 
like Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Roumania, 
etc., they lay between the mighty em- 
pires of the East and the North and the 
West, and were crushed in the conflicts 
of their all-powerful neighbors. It was 
one effect of national oppression upon 
a realistic national religion, that it gave 
rise to apocalyptic eschatology. This 
we may see in “Daniel,” announcing 
a happy future for “the saints of the 
Most High,” a social unit. Later writers 
carried on and enlarged the tradition; 
it would almost seem to be a law govern- 
ing this type of literary production 
that the more unpromising the present 
the more bizarre and fantastic, exalted 
and impossible, should be the seer’s pro- 
gram of the future. 

From its rise to its final disappear- 
ance in Jewish literature apocalyptic 
eschatology—and all Jewish eschatology, 
for that matter, but especially apoca- 
lyptic—results from the conflict of the 
theocratic idea with the facts of experi- 
ence. Not the priestly, legalistic idea 
of the theocracy only, but the whole 
notion of the nation as allied to Yahweh, 


In this respect Hebrew eschatology is superior to that of the Egyptian and Indian religions, 
because their eschatology “was not generated by the religious spirit, but was due to the incorpora- 
tion of early philosophical speculations into those religions—an incorporation which eventually in 
Egypt led to the denial of individual immortality, and in India to the Buddha’s denial of the exist- 
ence of the soul at all” (Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 2d ed., pp. 331 f.). 


2 Charles, Eschatology, 2d ed., pp. 83 f.; cf. pp. 79 f., 134 f£., 164, 370. 
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chosen by him, guided and protected 
and governed by him, was in manifest 
disagreement with the facts of experi- 
ence. There was no realization of his 
blessings in their fulness, no escape from 
political disaster, or famine, or blood- 
shed, or scourge of disease, such as would 
be assured if the theocratic reign of God 
were an already accomplished fact. 
Therefore, it could not be otherwise than 
that the future held this blessing in 
store, when the time should come, and 
righteousness and peace take the place 
of violence and sin; when God himself, 
or his Messiah, should come to judge the 
world, and establish his rule over the 
upright, bringing the departed righteous 
to life once more, and purifying the 
earth of sin and of sinners, to be his 
footstool and throne forever. Such a 
restoration involved more, now, than 
a social unit: the whole earth, the 
heavens, and the sun and stars, were 
involved in its dénouement. Evil was to 
be uprooted and destroyed everywhere, 
and a new cosmos take the place of the 
present one, which should pass away." 
It was this Hebrew eschatology, par- 
ticularly as developed in apocalyptic 
Judaism, which was the inheritance of 
early Christianity, which formed the 
thought-world of the first believers, and 
which was the cradle and mold of its 
earliest formulation of doctrine. This 
represents the background of the phe- 
nomenon with which we have to deal in 
the New Testament. It is apparent at 
once that this phenomenon, the primi- 


tive eschatology, is no product of Chris- 
tianity. 


II 


The earliest announcement of the 
Christian message was in the words, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand” (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15). The 
Judge stood before the door; men must 
pay immediate heed to the demand for 
preparation to meet him. The concep- 
tions of the Kingdom and of the judg- 
ment, in the first instance, were in no 
respect differentiated from the current 
conceptions. No effort was made to 
“redefine” or “translate,” or “fill 
with new meaning” the common Jewish 
conception of the coming era and its 
mode of introduction. And yet, within 
two generations, the Christian religion 
had begun to cast off its inheritance of 
apocalyptic eschatology as something 
unnecessary, a burden, a mode of 
thought and expression unsuited to its 
genius. How are we to account for this 
phenomenon ? 

Various attempted explanations have 
been offered. Let us next examine some 
of them. 

1. Of historical, but not other, inter- 
est is the theory of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, namely, that eschatology 
was of the nature of a pious fraud: 
well-intended, and salutary in its moral 
results, but a deception? This is only 
too closely connected with the rational- 
istic interpretations of our Lord’s ‘“‘mes- 
sianic claims,” as a pious deception of 


t Contrast to this popular pagan ideas of the time, according to which the world was indeed 
going from bad to worse, losing its fertility, the regularity of the seasons, harvest and winter and 
seedtime being confused. But it should end, not in annihilation, but in decay. Soul and spirit 
should be saved, body and matter being left to degenerate into barren chaos. 

2 Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Il, p. 99 (chap. xv, note 60). 
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others, or, at most, a pious self-deception. 
It hardly deserves notice today. 

2. A more promising explanation is 
that the eschatological scheme was 
taken over and understood as an alle- 
gory of spiritual realities, and its figura- 
tive, symbolic language was adopted and 
adapted by our Lord to suit his needs 
in addressing his fellow-countrymen and 
disciples. This is parallel to his use 
of parables in his ethical teaching. 
We have to do with oriental forms 
of thought and phraseology, both of 
which were parabolic; the logic of 
the East was “the logic of the 
imagination.” 

But this explanation goes too far, and 
ignores the character of eschatological 
symbolism. For here the symbol is 
both objectively real and subjectively 
significant. It is involved in the very 
nature of apocalyptic literature, pre- 
supposing as it does visionary experi- 
ences as the source of its authority. And 
it ignores also the fact that Jesus used 
parabolic language, not only in his 
ethical teaching, but also in his escha- 
tological teaching—as may be seen in 
the parables of the last judgment in 
Matt., chap. 25. 

The East never raised the question 
of sincerity in the use of parabolic lan- 
guage. A mind captivated by the spell 
of an eschatological world-view lent 
itself to elaborating the most extrava- 
gant, often non-moral, and sometimes 
non-religious schemes of retribution in 
the world to come, and methods by which 
that world should be introduced. And 
the East never asked if this was meant 
in good earnest, or only as a symbol or 
figure of spiritual reality. The stage of 
culture, and the inherited ways of think- 


ing, alike forbade any such distinctions 
of reality and unreality in the figures 
adopted. For instance, it was unneces- 
sary first to question the objective reality 
of Zechariah’s candlestick and olive 
trees before their symbolic, spiritual 
character might be understood; they 
were understood to be objectively real 
and at the same time spiritually signifi- 
cant, fact and symbol both. In other 
words, the “allegorical” or “spiritual” 
interpretation of the concepts of escha- 
tology would not at all dispose of their 
“reality,”’ as representing actual, objec- 
tive facts to be realized in the future. A 
fact was enriched by the discovery of its 
spiritual significance, not because the 
spiritual significance was better than the 
bare fact, but because there were now 
two meanings where before had been only 
one; the spiritual meaning in no way 
dispossessed the literal of its right to 
exist. 

3. Another explanation is that the 
eschatological hopes of primitive Chris- 
tianity have in truth been already ful- 
filled. Pentecost, the fall of Jerusalem, 
and other succeeding crises in history, 
such as the barbarian invasions, or the 
defeat of Arianism, or the Reformation, 
have marked the stages of this fulfilment. 
Each crisis in the history of the world 
or the progress of the church has been 
a separate coming of Christ. This view 
has been stated in more careful form by 
Principal Garvie: 

History has offered the authoritative 
commentary on the prophecy of the Parousia 
of Christ. The presence and power of his 
Spirit, the spread of his gospel, the progress 
of his Kingdom, have been as much a fulfil- 


ment of the eschatological teaching of the 
New Testament as his life and work on earth 
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were a fulfilment of messianic prophecy, for 
fulfilment always transcends prophecy." 

But it is a question if the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies were fulfilled in the life 
of Jesus on earth. Did not he himself 
look forward to their complete fulfilment 
at his Parousia? ‘The things concern- 
ing me have a fulfilment” (Luke 22:37) 
is wrested from its meaning if it is under- 
stood that our Lord viewed them as 
already fulfilled, or to be fulfilled apart 
from his heavenly Parousia; they have a 
fulfilment, but that fulfilment is not 
completed yet. Both the messianic 
(“regal”) prophecies of the Old Testa- 
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ment and the predictions of Jesus have 
gone unfulfilled. We cannot suppose 
the first premise of this theory, namely, 
that one dispensation of prophecy was 
fulfilled, and then another opened up, 
more definite than its predecessor but 
fulfilled far more indefinitely. For both 
are views of the future which have never 
yet been realized completely. 

It is a further condemnation of this 
theory that it does not admit the objec- 
tive reality to Jesus himself of his own 
message; it is impossible to read in such 
an interpretation into therecordsof Jesus’ 
life contained in the Synoptic Gospels.” 


t Encyc. Brit., art. “Eschatology,” 11th ed., IX, 764. 

2It must be recognized that eschatological forms of speech and the eschatological temper of 
mind influenced largely both the form and the matter of Jesus’ teaching. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to exaggerate the importance of eschatology in Jesus’ teaching. Also, it is possible 
that the first Christian century, the first disciples, the closest followers of Jesus, not to say he himself, 
overestimated the importance of this element. (‘‘ However strong Jesus’ belief in eschatology might 
have been, it was only of secondary importance for his religious life, and for his teaching” [Dobschiitz, 
Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 204.]) Jesus’ teaching began with an eschatological movement, popu- 
larized by the preaching of John the Baptist; Jesus’ public activity was immediately preceded by 
his baptism by John. John’s message was accepted as inspired, and his baptism as ‘“‘from heaven” 
(Mark 11:30). Under this influence neither the disciples nor Jesus for a moment questioned the 
proximity of the judgment, with the succeeding establishment of the Kingdom of God in its full 
outward splendor. Similarly with the messiahship: this was not the solution of the problem of his 
own greatness (cf. Bousset, Jesus, 3d ed., pp. 82 f.: “Thus for Jesus the Messiah-idea was the only 
possible form of his self-consciousness, and nevertheless, an inadequate form; a necessity, but yet a 
heavy burden, which he bore in silence almost to the very end of his life; a conviction, which gave him 
his inner hold upon himself, and at the same time brought him into insoluble outward difficulties”’; 
Dobschiitz, op. cit., pp. 172 f.: “Conscious as he was of a unique position involving a great task 
as well as a supreme authority, He had no other notion in the language of his people to describe this 
position than that of Messiah”’), but a matter of divine revelation—“a voice came out of the heavens, 
Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased” (Mark 1:11). The ground of certitude was 
not found in his self-consciousness, as Son of God or Son of Man, only, but was partly, no doubt 
largely, dependent on this (to him) objective experience. The possibility of error was thus vastly 
reduced; his messianic consciousness was not the self-given answer to his restless questionings, 
“‘Who amI? Whence am I?” but was the reflection of a moment of divine revelation. We must 
beware, with our new psychologizing theology based on modern Western models, in which intro- 
spection plays no small part, of mistaking the mind of the ancient East, with its passion for objective, 
experiential faith. Mistaken, or not mistaken, as to that voice at his baptism, Jesus was no dreamer 
of idle dreams, no morbidly overwrought or fanatical self-analyst. (See the sound, straightforward 
passage in J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 2d ed., pp. 67 f.) 

Tosum up: The realistic character of the primitive eschatology is required for the understanding 
of Jesus’ life and teaching; but yet too much may be made of this element. It must be recognized, 
but not allowed to carry us away from a sober historical view of the beginnings of Christianity. 
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4. What alternative have we left? 
Only this: frankly to admit that the 
primitive Christian eschatological hope 
was mistaken, i.e., was never realized. 
It was earnest (i.e., not an allegorical 
representation of transcendent spiritual 
realities); it was sincere (and no 
fraud, however “pious”); but like the 
Jewish hope which gave it birth, of 
which in fact it was only one particular 
form, it was doomed to disappointment. 
And what if it was mistaken? Chris- 
tianity is not essentially an apocalyptic- 
eschatological Jewish sect, but a religion 
of new life. Our Lord himself “knew 
not the day nor the hour,” and depre- 
cated the efforts, common in his time, to 
compute the “time of the end.” 

Thus far, it may be urged, we are 
in agreement with those who accept the 
whole primitive eschatology, and believe 
that it is yet to be realized. This is a 
legitimate belief, but it will not satisfy 
the modern man, to whom the categories 
of such thought are an impossibility— 
he does not conceive the earth as flat, 
with heaven, or seven heavens, directly 
above him—and to whom the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh is simply abhorrent. 

The permanent value of the primitive 
eschatology is to be sought, not in the 
correspondence of its conceptions with 
external reality, but in its underlying 


motive.? Certainly its outward form 
and its element of time are of no account 
today. The generation of the Lord’s 
hearers passed away, despite his promise, 
and never saw the Son of Man coming 
in glory on the clouds of heaven. The 
setting up of the judgment, the sending 
out of the angels to gather the elect 
from all quarters of the earth, the stars 
falling from heaven, etc.—all this has 
today no more essential value than 
the Ptolemaic chart of the heavens, 
or the geography of the Middle Ages. 
The world-view of eschatology has gone 
down before the modern scientific world- 
view; or, rather, what remained of it 
after the collapse of its top-heavy time- 
element. Outlawed by the church, and 
hunted to its death by science, it survives 
today only in a few scattered millenna- 
rian sects. As a system of thought, an 
attitude to the world, eschatology is 
valueless. If not actually rooted in 
old oriental mythology, it was at any 
rate imbedded in the old oriental world- 
view. It is even surprising how rapid 
was its general disappearance in the 
Greco-Roman Christian world after 
the church had broken its early Jewish 
connections. The primitive eschatology 
could not endure in Christian history, for 
it was in truth incapable of denationali- 
zation. It was essentially the social 


t Though what preacher today, however orthodox doctrinally in the matter of Christian tradi- 
tion regarding “the last things,”’ ventures to begin his discourses with the announcement, “The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom is at hand”? The primitive formulae may be retained, but the escha- 
tological point of view and mode of thought have forever passed away. 

2 We have not examined Ritschl’s explanation of the primitive eschatology implied in his equa- 
tion of the Kingdom of God and justification (see his Justification and Reconciliation, pp. 30 ff. 
[sec. 6]). It is apparent that such a solution is only indirect, owing partly to his method (non- 
historical), partly to his preconceived definition of the Kingdom as a non-eschatological (supra- 
mundane) quantum. Ritschl did not set out to explain the bearing of the primitive eschatology upon 
the doctrine which he expounds, but rather vice versa, we might say, as far as he touches the question; 


hence he did not intend an explanation. 
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hope of a particular group, the Jewish 
race; it could not abandon its Jewish 
character and continue to exist. There- 
fore, the denationalized form of this 
hope, as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment (or, more frequently, the national 
hope expanded and universalized), was a 
state contra naturam suam, and could 
not persist; it was necessarily only 
temporary, a transition-stage, impossible 
of return or restoration once it was 
passed. 

But as a motive, as an effort to under- 
stand and explain the course of history 
and bring human history into contact 
with the divine, the primitive escha- 
tology must remain of profound interest 
and value. This motive, as distin- 
guished from the forms of conception in 
which it found expression, we have 
already in the earlier part of this paper 
endeavored to make clear. This motive, 
which underlay historically the Jewish 
eschatology, and to which again Jesus 
and the first Christians returned, is now 
no doubt considerably weakened. Yet 
this was by no means the only motive 
of early Christianity. Side by side in 
Jesus’ teaching are such sayings as, 
“Repent, for the Kingdom is at hand,” 
and, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.”” We 
can hardly agree to the statement, 
‘Eliminate the eschatology, and Jesus’ 
ethics remain the same” (Dobschiitz, 


op. cit., p. 13), yet our disagreement 


is not absolute. It is very nearly the 
truth. For we really can imagine Jesus 
teaching in a time when eschatology 
did not possess the minds of his hearers— 
or his own mind. As a matter of fact, 
he has been teaching men in such a 
way for many generations. 

If the formal concepts of eschatology 
are unessential, what becomes of Jesus’ 
claim to messiahship, or his conscious- 
ness of himself as Messiah? Does 
messiahship mean anything apart from 
the eschatological view of religion and 
history ? 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not 
conceive of messiahship in quite the 
way that the people of his time and 
nation did.* Hence, the “messianic 
secret.” His contemporaries thought 
of the Messiah as a mechanical figure, 
adopted by God to bring in the King- 
dom? Their minds were centered on 
the coming era, not on the personality 
of its herald. Jesus adopted the terms 
the Kingdom and the Messiah (the Son 
of Man), and yet the meaning which they 
had for him was different from the 
meaning they had for others. Neces- 
sarily so. And it is a question if he 
would have used the term Son of Man if 
another had been available to express 
his relation to God and men, or if escha- 
tology had not existed. If, however, 
speculation over such a non-existent 
condition is unallowable, we may at least 
feel certain that his consciousness of a 


tA. Schweitzer suggests that ‘“‘for Jesus, the purely Jewish consciousness of a transcendental 
messiahship may itself have been religious, nay even spiritual,’’ without any modification or trans- 
formation (Quest of the Historical Jesus, 2d ed., p. 235). But see H. J. Holtzmann, Das messianische 


Bewusstsein Jesu (1907), especially pp. 86-98. 


2 Cf. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, secs. 34 f., especially p. 198: ‘‘Der Messias fiir den Juden ein 
Wertbegriff war, identisch mit dem Kommen der Heilszeit, nicht eigentlich eine lebensvolle persén- 
liche Gestalt”; p. 215: “‘Der ‘Menschensohn’ ist eben das persénliche X der Heilszeit, von dem die 
apokalyptischen Kreise wussten, je weniger man sich dabei denkt, desto besser.” 
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unique relation to God and to humanity 
was prior to his use of the term Son of 
Man (Messiah). Certainly, he did not 
arbitrarily adopt this term, and then 
undertake to fill the proper réle which 
its use in self-designation implied. 


III 


There was something back of escha- 
tology, more important than its formu- 
lated scheme of things: the longing for 
the reign of God, the realization in this 
world of fact of the first premise of 
religion, God’s supremacy. 

Our soul hath waited for the Lord; 

He is our help and our shield. 

For our heart shall rejoice in him, 

Because we have trusted in his holy name. 

[Ps. 33:20 f.] 

This is something which is permanent, 
whether in Judaism or Christianity, the 
yearning for the realization of “the 
promises.” Whether in the primitive 
eschatological expectation of a sudden 
coming of the Kingdom of God, or in the 
long, patient task of Christian missions, 
or in the modern social hope—through 
all we discern one motive: the desire 
to bring all things, all men, all human 
life, into harmony with God, to destroy 
sin and ignorance (or behold their 
destruction), to bring light and life to 
the world. Not that the ideal of Chris- 
tian missions or the ideal of Christian 
sociology is an exact equivalent to the 
primitive ideal of the Kingdom of God; 
or, conversely, that the Kingdom of God 
is equivalent to the finished church, or 
the finished social state; but underlying 
all there is one common motive. And 
that motive has been transfigured, 
immortalized, rendered permanent, 
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powerful, and changeless since Jesus 
baptized it in his blood. 

Its greatness is its faith in God: its 
confidence that God will reveal himself, 
his purpose, and that all the future, all 
the present, is in his hands. Instead of 
paganism, fronting rearward, with its 
golden age lost in the distant past, here 
is a faith which looks forward to the 
approaching future. This is one funda- 
mental difference between Christianity 
and the religions of Greece and India. 
All Christian progress lay dormant in 
that confident outlook toward the ideal 
future which characterized the primitive 
eschatology. 

Again, its view, not only of history, 
but also of the individual human life, is 
teleological: the conditions of this life 
are not final; another life is the real goal 
and end of the Christian pathway. The 
standards of this life must pass away, and 
the true standard be set up. The true 
view of human life is not in its relation to 
the life or death of the body, or the 
happiness or misery of this present 
life; but the true view of human life is 
sub specie aeternitatis, i.e., in its relation 
to God and eternal life. Hence escha- 
tology was ever the greatest stay and 
comfort to the persecuted in the days of 
the martyrs. 

Yet its ideal is one of social and not 
individual blessedness. This is a perma- 
nent characteristic. Christ is supreme, 
under God the Father; he is “the 


Judge” in a far deeper sense than the 
original forensic. And he is the Savior 
and the Judge, not only of erring indi- 
viduals, but of a world, a human society, 
the whole vast commonwealth of man- 
kind. Hence Christianity is constantly 
on the qui vive—or should be so; where 
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it is not, there Christianity is dead— 
looking for God’s hand in history. In 
this sense the church is still an “escha- 
tological community.”” Hence the im- 
portance, to take a final example, of the 
modern gospel of social reform. Though 
this is not the whole of the gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, though its ideal is not 
an equivalent to the primitive ideal of 
the Kingdom, yet it must be recognized 
at once as God’s will, and a part of the 
divine program for a new earth. A 
new earth; but not a newheaven. For 
let us beware of saying, “When we 
shall have transformed this world, when 
men shall have put away their artillery 
and their battleships as too-dangerous 
toys; when we shall have cured con- 
sumption and cancer and social vice, 
and uprooted the evils of competitive 
industry; when we shall have tamed the 
savagery of this world, behold, we shall 
have brought down the Kingdom of 


God to earth.” It is simply untrue to 
say that God’s Kingdom or reign is in- 
compatible with a perfect civilization, a 
completely humanized society; it is 
compatible, but it is another thing. 
The world can be made far better than 
it is. And while we have day, let us lay 
hand to the high task of making it so, 
with all the might God gives us. But 
let us not deceive ourselves by saying, 
“When we have done this, we shall 
have set up the Kingdom of God.” For 
the Kingdom of God “cometh not with 
observation,” nor by human effort. 

It was this ideal of a transcendent 
divine Kingdom, in Christ’s teaching a 
greater thing than Jewish eschatology 
could ever produce, which has been the 
driving force in the Christian social 
hope—not its equivalent, but its inspira- 
tion. And surely this has been found in 
our own time and in our own experience 
to be something of permanent value. 


MORAL VALUES IN NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


REV. WILLIAM NORMAN HUTCHINS, PH.D. 
Middleton, Nova Scotia 


The moral and social value of na- 
tional celebrations has always been 
recognized with more or less clearness. 
Among primitive peoples the tribal 
ceremonials, with their dramatic repro- 
duction and representation of crucial 
occasions in nature and in human life, 
were observed and valued for their moral 
and social effects. Through these cere- 
monials, with their intense emotional 


reaction, the youths were instructed in 
the secret practices and historic tradi- 
tions of the tribe and were taught self- 
control, endurance, and obedience to the 
older men. When we pass from primi- 
tive peoples to those of a higher culture 
we find the same appreciation of the 
social character of the educative process. 
The educational technique of the He- 
brew people was based upon a thorough- 
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going belief in the value of national 
festivals in moral education. No doubt 
formal instruction was given in morals 
and religion, and fine material was pro- 
vided for such instruction in a great 
world-philosophy and in a significant 
national history ethically conceived and 
pedagogically written. But the domi- 
nant factors in the moral training and 
the religious development of a Jewish 
child were the elaborate ceremonials, 
the imposing institutions, and the na- 
tional festivals amid which he grew up 
and which were such vital and pervasive 
features of his social experience. With 
the identification of education and in- 
struction, with memorizing and reciting 
as the important elements of the process, 
the observance of national holidays for 
moral purposes suffered an eclipse. 
But the mistake of the past has been 
realized, and more and more we are 
coming to recognize the social aspect of 
education and to appreciate the wealth 
of material of moral value furnished by 
our social life. 

The moral values in national holidays 
must be sought and found in the patriotic 
character of these social celebrations. 
Reduced to its lowest terms patriotism 
signifies loyalty, with the nation as the 
group. What is the heart of this loy- 
alty, the unifying force which holds a 
historic race in solidarity and perma- 
nence? Obviously no single answer 
can be given. The sting of defeat, 
the unhealed wounds of oppression, the 
proud memory of ancestral valor, the 
urge and surge of glorious and trium- 
phant struggle, the restless vigor of am- 
bition, have all contributed to the virile 
strength of the patriotic sentiment. 
But though the patriotic sentiment is a 
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compound of many elements, the social 
value of patriotism is declared by all 
the higher attainments of humanity. 
Its sacrificial loyalty is essential to 
national existence and progress, to the 
conservation of historic traditions, and 
to the realization of unfolding ideals. 
But for patriotism to perform its highest 
function it must be given its highest 
meaning. To realize its ideal social 
values it must be associated with the 
supreme, abiding, universal human val- 
ues. At its best patriotism has few 
peers as an elevating moral force, but 
patriotism is at its best only when it 
espouses some great human cause and 
finds in honor, freedom, justice, chivalry, 
and democracy the magic words of its 
stirring battle songs. 

Now national holidays provide a 
full opportunity for giving patriotism 
this desirable and proper content. 
Rightly interpreted many of these days 
stand for ideal values. They commemo- 
rate the memory of times when all that 
was best in the nation came to itself in 
noble expression, or they honor some 
national hero whose character embodied 
ideal national qualities. Where their 
celebration is appropriately conducted, 
therefore, national holidays suggest and 
secure the association of the patriotic 
sentiment with the highest moral quali- 
ties. At present national holidays are 
devoted to well-nigh every end save 
the perpetuation of the memory of 
the events and personages they were 
intended to honor. In the cities and 
larger towns they are exploited by com- 
mercialized amusement and in smaller 
communities they are spent in countless 
trivial ways. Yet a little intelligent 
effort would soon replace the vacancy 
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and stupidity of these days with cele- 
brations that would conserve all their 
historic values and make them a source 
of instruction and pleasure. In Chicago 
and in Portland, Oregon, story-tellers 
have gone to the parks on national holi- 
days and have told stories appropriate 
to the day to interested groups that 
spontaneously gathered, and it is safe 
to declare that while they added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the day for those 
who listened, they likewise greatly 
increased their appreciation of the moral 
significance of the occasion. Story- 
telling can be supplemented by dra- 
matics. Through the co-operation of 
schools, women’s clubs, fraternities, and 
patriotic societies almost every com- 
munity might arrange an attractive 
program of plays of impersonation— 
statues, tableaux, shadow play, story- 
playing, pageant, and drama—which 
would enlist the interest and ability of 
the young folk and give the human 
values of the day a dramatic setting of 
genuine educational worth. Plays, dia- 


logues, and pageants suitable for patriotic 
celebrations may be obtained from pub- 
lishing houses that deal in this form of 
literature. Many, however, will prefer 
to work out their own dramas, and in the 
notable events and striking figures of 
the past they will find a wealth of ma- 
terial for an effective presentation of 
the qualities that help to make a people 
great. It would add to the interest and 
character of such celebrations if neigh- 
boring small communities would agree 
upon the observance of different days, 
each becoming responsible for a specific 
celebration and so giving itself to the 
discovery and portrayal of the significant 
moral values commemorated by the 
occasion. During adolescence the dra- 
matic instinct is strong, and when 
patriotic celebrations are conducted 
so as to afford an opportunity 
for the expression of this interest 
through a dramatic presentation of 
national events and heroes national 
holidays will be a splendid moral 
asset. 
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Paul’s Gospel and Its Antecedents 

A very discriminating discussion of sources 
in connection with the preaching of the 
Apostle Paul is put forward by Professor 
B. W. Bacon of Yale under the title “The 
Gospel Paul ‘Received,’” in the January 
issue of the American Journal of Theology. 
Preliminary observations on the part of the 
writer attempt to place Paul and his 
message in a correct milieu as regards 
contemporaneous heralds of Christianity. 
Although the Pauline writings, according to 
modern scholarship of the highest repute, 
are “primary documents antedating by 
almost a generation the earliest narratives” 
of the Christian movement, it is a startling 
fact that between the Pauline and the 
Palestinian gospel—as represented by the 
synoptic writings—appears a wide diver- 
gence. The two are in substantial agree- 
ment upon the significance of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Yet the differences are 
remarkable. “In synoptic literature Paul’s 
central theme, the message of reconciliation 
(II Cor. 5:18), dwindles to a faint echo in 
Mark 10:45 and 14:24. This single echo 
reappears in the Matthaean parallels to 
these verses; but it is completely obliterated 
in Luke, whose only trace of the idea occurs 
in Acts 20:28. The Pauline Jesus is the 
Isaian Suffering Servant; in the synoptics 
the Danielic Son of Man predominates. 
Even Isa. 53:4 applies in Matt. 8:17 only 
to men’s physical ills. The Pauline resur- 
rection story, I Cor. 15:3-8, differs in every 
particular from the synoptic. It has differ- 
ent events, a different doctrinal standpoint, 
and different scriptural proofs. The Pauline 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is 
absolutely unknown to synoptic tradition; 
nor is this absence compensated by the later 
divergent forms in Matthew and Luke of 
the legend of miraculous birth. Paul’s 
Christology is fundamentally an incarnation 


doctrine; the synoptics is a doctrine of 
apotheosis. The synoptics depict Jesus as 
a ‘prophet, mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people,’ miracu- 
lously delivered from the fate to which 
rebellious Israel consigned him, that in due 
time he may return to bring the Kingdom to 
all believers. For Paul he is the martyr- 
Messiah who ‘devoted himself’ (Gal. 1:4) 
to save mankind from impending wrath. 
Reference to his teachings is extremely rare; 
of his mighty works there is no single 
mention. The synoptists make repentance 
the one great preliminary to salvation; 
Paul never preaches it and scarcely once 
employs the word.” 

After this summing up of the differences 
between the synoptic writings and the 
message of Paul, the writer suggests that 
the action of Marcion about 138 A.D. in 
setting aside the main articles of the 
Palestinian tradition as Judaistic and in 
lauding the tradition held in the churches of 
the Pauline mission field caused, in fact, a 
turning hack on the part of all the Christian 
groups toward the tradition handed down 
from “the apostles and elders at Jerusalem.” 
The teaching of the ‘“Ultra-Pauline”’ 
Marcion provoked a conflict which obscured 
for a time the true worth of the great 
Apostle’s message. “Only later, upon 
Irenaeus and his contemporaries, did the 
task devolve of fixing the true equilibrium 
between Pauline liberalism and the con- 
servatism bred in the synagogue.” 

It is to be recognized that Paul’s strenu- 
ously asserted claims to direct divine 
authority are well supported by his inde- 
pendence of doctrine and of missionary 
activity, Luke to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Yet the liberalism of Paul is also 
evident in pre-Christian Jewish propaganda 
as well as in gentile Christianity. A cen- 
tury prior to Paul Alexandrian Jews were 
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busy reducing the many moral precepts of 
the Torah “to the single principle of imita- 
tion of the divine goodness and the cere- 
monial distinctions of meats to moral 
allegory.” The Wisdom of Solomon and 
“Wisdom” literature generally evidence 
this. Philo, the conservative, bewails the 
liberal movement. Josephus relates laxity 
regarding circumcision. Added to this is 
the existence of the Jewish brotherhoods, 
Hypsistarii, worshipers of the Most High 
God (cf. Acts 16:17), and with all the 
features of church groups, save that dis- 
tinctively Christian. Paul “goes one better” 
than the allegorizing exegetes of Alexandria 
in the matter of reconciling the law and 
universalism. He sets forth the law as holy, 
divine, and perfect, yet withal only pre- 
paratory to Christ. For Paul the cross 
was the divine portent of a new order, and 
the special application of the doctrine of 
the cross is a distinct Pauline contribution. 
Besides all this there is a body of doctrine 
which Paul explicitly declares himself to 
have “received by tradition.” This is 
sketched by Paul in I Cor. 15:1-11, and 
quoted from in I Cor. 11:23 ff. InIICor. 3-5 
Paul alludes to the common God-given mes- 
sage of the “ministers of the new covenant” 
as a “ministry of the reconciliation.” ‘Its 
content was the atoning death of Jesus.” 
The synontic tradition, showing little or no 
evidence of this doctrine, makes room for 
the inference that the Palestinian gospel 
dominating synoptic sources is not really 
representative as touching the central point 
of Jesus’ death and resurrection. As 
regards the resurrection tradition the 
synoptic representatives gravitate away 


from the so-called “Galilean” type in I 


Cor., chap. 15, toward the “ Jerusalem” type 
with its empty tomb. It is only in the 
Fourth Gospel that we find a partial return 
to the primitive doctrine of forgiveness 
through the propitiation and intercession of 
Jesus. The conception of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry as held by Paul is colored by the 
ideal of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah and 


is very different from that in Mark or even 
in the other synoptists, the one with 
elements of lowliness and meekness, the 
other with its demonstrations of power. 
The doctrine of a vicarious retribution, so 
prominent in Paul, is noticeably absent 
from the Passion Story and the post- 
Calvary preaching as found in the triple 
tradition. It is not necessary to resort toa 
psychological miracle by means of which the 
reconciliation preaching sprang de novo from 
the last few days or hours of Jesus’ earthly 
career. From Deutero-Isaiah, through 
Wisdom literature and the apocalyptic 
writings, the scarlet thread of vicarious 
atonement is traceable. The popular ob- 
servance by the Jews, in early Christian 
times, of Hanukka, the Feast of Purification 
and Rededication of the Temple, had as its 
central idea that of atonement made by 
martyrs whereby God was “propitiated”’ 
and the temple and Torah restored. And in 
sermons preached on that day—such as Sec- 
ond and Fourth Maccabees—the central 
theme is “‘a doctrine of atonement through 
the self-devotion of the martyrs, an atone- 
ment whereof an essential part is their 
mediation by immediate resurrection and 
glorification in the presence of God.” 

It is from such ideas as these, and not 
from Levitical ceremonial, that the early 
Christian faith, as expressed in the Lord’s 
Supper, derived its background; from the 
memory of heroes “who gave both their 
body and life that God might be propiti- 
ated for his people” (I Macc. 6:44). The 
preacher in Fourth Maccabees praises the - 
Jewish martyrs and declares that “through 
the blood of these devout men, and the pro- 
pitiation wrought by their death, divine 
Providence, which before had inflicted evil on 
Israel, now saved it’? (IV Macc. 17: 18-22). 
It is from this rather than from a 
Levitical source that the antecedents of the 
gospel which Paul “received” are to be 
sought. ‘Shall we correct its message of 
self-devotion for the forgiveness of the 
people’s sin, its doctrine of self-sanctification 
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to make propitiation and intercession for the 
people, its proclamation of a risen Lord 
‘even now beside the throne of God,’ its 
prayers offered in the name of ‘the beloved 
Servant,’ with a temple ritual no longer near 
to the hearts of the people? Or shall we 
not rather look to the religious life of the 
people of Jesus’ time, their lofty heritage of 
endurance for the faith, their memorial of 
the martyrs who gave their lives for God’s 
Kingdom’s Sake, their feast of the ‘recon- 
ciliation’ of God, the feast of the ‘purifica- 
tion’ of temple and nation ?” : 


Christianity’s Future 


Over against the picture of English Non- 
conformity with its outlook upon the life of 
today it may be instructive to set an Ameri- 
can sketch of world-conditions as related to 
Christianity. This latter bears the title, 
“‘Wanted—An Adequate Exponent of Chris- 
tianity,”’ and is written by O. E. Goddard, of 
Galveston, Texas, for the Methodist Review, 
January, 1917, a quarterly magazine of 
southern Methodism. If the English Dis- 
senter finds a solution for modern problems 
in the preaching of “salvation within the 
church,” the American Methodist practi- 
cally ignores the very name that might sug- 
gest ecclesiastical limitation and discovers 
for East and West a unifying and organiz- 
ing force in the message of the risen Christ. 
“Give the non-Christian the living Christ, 
and let him hold on to all he has that does 
not contradict that,” is the verdict of Mr. 
Goddard. 

The writer is led to this conclusion partly 
by incidents connected with summer-school 
lecturing. In a theology class last summer 
the question was raised: “Is the Roman 
Catholic church of today an adequate ex- 
pression of Christianity?” This received a 
negative answer. In spite of the moral 
earnestness of many Roman Catholics, the 
papal claims, the abuses of the priesthood 
and the confessional, and similar defects 
mark the organization as inadequate. At 
the same summer session a similar query 
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was raised regarding Protestantism in its 
present form. At first affirmative responses 
came rapidly, but after a serious discussion 
a regretful negative came to be deemed 
necessary in this case also. (1) The very 
name Protestant, implying as it does a 
negation of Romanistic claims, is meaning- 
less in view of Christian enterprise toward 
the conquering of lands unacquainted with 
such phenomena as presented by Refor- 
mation struggles. ‘United Protestantism 
will need a name that embodies that for 
which united Protestantism will stand— 
some term that will need no apology 
wherever we may go, some term that bristles 
with the positiveness and aggressiveness that 
we shall have to have before we gain uni- 
versal dominion.” (2) The creeds of the 
different denominations are not germane to 
the program of world-wide Christian con- 
quest. All of them bear the birth-marks 
of a conflict with so-called heresy. None of 
them appear to have been born in the 
throes of agony for universal dominion. 
Even today we have made little progress 
beyond the stage. Let a pan-Protestant 
assemblage be called and asked to subscribe 
unanimously to a particular tenet of any 
of our leading denominations such as that of 
infant baptism. Such a proceeding would 
evoke a pandemonium. Yet it is comfort- 
ing to feel that the tendency to form separate 
religious bodies, which began with such 
velocity in the Reformation, reached its 
maximum a half-century since, and now we 
see the pendulum swinging toward the merg- 
ing of denominations. From the first begin- 
nings of Christianity its environment has 
seriously obstructed adequate expression. 
Foes external and internal have menaced the 
life of the churches. It is only in the modern 
period with the coming of civil recognition 
that Christianity finds favorable conditions 
for the setting forth of itself in universal 
world-conquering terms. Today “we need 
an open mind that will make us willing to 
be stripped of all unnecessary impedimenta. 
We need to agree upon a few vital, elemental, 
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fundamental truths, and go out for universal 
dominion.” The matter of unification is 
not as easy as many well-meaning folk are 
disposed to think. It cannot be done by 
bringing all other denominations within the 
one we feel best suited to our own individual 
notions. Yet in all the abortive efforts so 
far undertaken there lies the promise of a 
solution for the problem of unity. Every 
vital idea in some way evolves an organism 
for its expression and perpetuation. The 
regally vital idea of a closer fellowship 
among God’s people must move through its 
ever-increasing influence today to some 
form of unity—federated or otherwise—of 
love, purpose, and sympathy which will fur- 
nish an adequate expression of Christianity. 


Nonconformity and Its Outlook 
in England 

Bernard L. Manning, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, writes an article entitled “A 
Dissenter’s Apologia” in the Constructive 
Quarterly for December, 1916, which in a 
lively fashion depicts the light and shade of 
Free church life and thought in England. 
Evil days appear to have come upon 
Dissent. In politics, in philanthropy, in 
actual Christian propaganda, denomina- 
tional concerns appear to interest an ever- 
narrowing circle. “The Y.M.C.A. threatens 
to oust the missionary societies.” The war 
is bringing conditions that challenge the 
Free churches. Does Nonconformity stand 
today for “anything that is vital, essential, 
eternal”? The writer goes on to inquire as 
to what is distinctive at present in Dissent. 
(1) In architecture the fashion has changed 
from the chapel perhaps even named after a 
public house—like the Red Lion Street 
Chapel—certainly always easily distinguish- 
able from the buildings of the established 
church, “to a building which is as bad an 
attempt to copy mediaeval Gothic archi- 
tecture as the highest of high churches 
across the street.” (2) In public worship 
Dissenters now use fonts and lecterns and 
ritual and fore-shortened sermons in a very 


Anglican fashion. (3) In conduct the old 
and straitened standards of character are 
laid aside as “narrow” and superstitious. 
“The ban has been removed from novels and 
the theatre, from dancing and whist.” It is 
urged that nineteenth-century Noncon- 
formity “preserved public spirit, fostered 
political freedom, maintained intellectual 
liberty, and defied a renascent feudalism.” 
Admitting all this to be true, it may now be 
shown that (1) Dissent is no longer neces- 
sary to the performance of these public 
services and (2) the need for such services is 
now no more present. Dissent in the Vic- 
torian period provided most eager workers 
in social and philanthropic causes. Since 
then the Established church has developed 
a social conscience and “the fact that a man 
is interested in humanitarian work is no 
longer a reason for his being a Dissenter.” 
In the country life of the nineteenth century 
the chapels served as rallying-points “for all 
men with a mind of their own, who were 
resolved not to sell their souls and bodies to 
the squire and the parson.” Now the 
squire may himself be a weathly Dissenter. 
The chapel is not now necessary as a protest 
against Victorian feudalism. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Dissent does 
really stand for something real and vital. 
It stands for the church, not of the Anglican 
Establishment, but of God; the Holy 
Catholic church and “‘not a spiritual shadow 
of the state.” world, the nation, and 
the parish are vain, temporary things; the 
church is eternal, foreordained before all 
worlds. The church is not the world 
organized for religious purposes, it is God’s 
dynamite to destroy the world.” This, the 
original meaning of Nonconformity, still 
holds today. The war has shattered the 
notion of the gradual evolution of the highest 
life. Devotion to our own nation, devotion 
to a common humanity, will not save us. 
The supernatural church, “the New Jeru- 
salem that lieth four square, descending 
out of heaven from God,” this only will 
save us. “Outside the church—no salvation.” 
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MISSIONS 


Missionary Half-Truths 


Rev. C. B. Young, of the English Bap- 
tist Mission at Delhi, has written a timely 
article in the July number of The East and 
the West. He intimates that too frequently 
missionaries in the presentation of the mis- 
sionary situation revert to the old indis- 
criminate attack on the “heathen” systems 
of faith and practice. Mr. Young is of the 
opinion that there is a tendency to dwell 
predominantly on the dark side of “‘heathen- 
ism.” The effect of such interpretation is 
that the people at home frequently infer 
that “heathendom”’ is total darkness upon 
which “the light that lighteth every man” 
has shed no ray. This may or may not 
mean increased zeal for missions, but it is 
not true. He thinks missionaries are not 
called upon to argue that non-Christians 
are totally depraved, for while it may be 
true that the alternatives to Christianity 
in the West are frankly irreligious, there 
are in India rival religions which include 
among their adherents thousands of spiritual, 
even saintly men. One-sided portrayals of 
the evils of heathendom not only establish 
missions on the basis of a half-truth, but 
do infinite harm to the cause among the 
non-Christians in the foreign field. 


The Other Side of Islam 


Does the average American Christian 
assume that there is no good in Islam? 
When we read about Islam or hear lectures 
on it, frequently we are following the 
interpretation of someone who is endeavor- 
ing to gain recruits for the missionary 
propaganda of Christendom. Suffice it to 
say that such a motive is not conducive 
to a fair presentation of Islam. Anyone 
who is predisposed to think that Islam has 
nothing good to give to its adherents would 
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do well to read S. M. Zwemer’s article in the 
Constructive Quarterly, December, 1916, 
entitled, ‘Islam at Its Best.’”’ Few men 
are better able to appreciate the failures of 
this religion of the East; but he is also able 
to see the high points to which Islam attains. 

Islam at its best is found embodied in the 
lines and writings of four superior persons, 
namely, Mohammed, the author of the 
Koran, al Bukhari, the chief collector of 
traditions, al Ash‘ari, the great dogmatic 
theologian, and al Ghazali, the reformer 
and mystic. But al Ghazali is singled out 
as the person in whom, more than in any 
other, Islam may be seen at its best. 

Al Ghazali was born at Tus, in Persia, in 
the year 1058, and died in 1111. Professor 
Duncan B. Macdonald, who is as well quali- 
fied to speak as any other man, says that 
al Ghazali “saved Islam from scholastic 
decrepitude, opened before the orthodox 
Moslem the possibility of a life hid in God.” 
Al Ghazali honors Jesus, but his acquaint- 
ance with Christians has been unfavorable, 
and so in his writings he despises them and 
ignores Christianity as a religion. Tradi- 
tion attributes to him some ninety-nine 
books, of which sixty-nine are known still 
to exist. He was a great mystic, and his 
famous Confessions may be compared with 
those of Augustine or Bunyan. Some- 
times his sentences read much as do those 
of the great Christians; for instance, “‘No 
one knows God save God Himself Most 
High, and therefore even to the best of his 
creatures He has only revealed His names, 
in which He hides Himself.” There are 
three degrees in knowledge of God, he says: 
intellectual, admiration and attempted imi- 
tation, and actual acquirement of God’s 
attributes such as the angels. God, whom 
he calls the Merciful One, expresses Himself 
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in four mercies: our being by creation, our 
guidance, our external happiness, and 
beholding God’s face in paradise. Holiness 
he describes as deprivation of all that which 
is merely human, not by any idea of sepa- 
ration from moral evil. He was a great 
observer of nature and a student of the 
natural sciences. His respect for Jesus 
is reflected in his quotation, ‘Whosoever 
knows and does, the same shall be called 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven.” Espe- 
cially attractive are his discussions on 
prayer. To be sure he assumes the char- 
acteristic Moslem attitude toward prayer 
and says, “Prayer in the Mosque is worth 
twenty-seven times as much as private 
prayer.” But we are able to appreciate 
more his words: “Prayer is a nearness to 
God and a gift which we present to the 
King of kings even as one who comes from a 
distant village brings it before the ruler.” 
The six things of which prayer consists are: 
presence of the heart, understanding, 
magnifying God, fear, hope, sense of 
shame. Referring to humility he says, 
“No one shall enter paradise in whose 
heart there is the weight of a grain of 
mustard seed of pride,” and, ‘“Whoso 


humbleth himself before God, God will 
exalt him, and whomsoever is proud God will 
bring him low.” And in accord with such 
views of humility are the seven require- 
ments in almsgiving, namely, promptness, 
secrecy, example, absence of boasting, gift 
not to be spoken of as great, giving alms to 
right person, and our best is demanded. 
Indeed, one might easily think his prayer 
for forgiveness to have been uttered by 
a Christian: 

O God, forgive my sin and my ignorance 
and my excess in what I have done, and what 
Thou knowest better thanI do. O God, forgive 
my trifling and my earnestness, my mistakes and 
my wrong intentions and all that I have done. 
O God, forgive me that which I have committed 
in the past and that which I will commit in the 
future, and what I have hidden and what I have 
revealed and what Thou knowest better than 
I do, Thou who art the first and the last and 
Thou art Almighty. 


When Dr. Zwemer ponders on the fact 
that these ideas held the thought of 
al Ghazali and continue to interest his 
followers, he has the hope that al Ghazali 
may prove to be a schoolmaster to lead 
the Moslems to Christ. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sufism Reaching West 

While Christians have been making 
herculean efforts to cover the world with 
their religion, Islam has, at least, been 
making one staggering attempt to prop- 
agate itself in the West. Inayat Khan 
was induced by his spiritual guide to 
promise that he would go into the West to 
spread the faith of Sufi. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the last four or five years an order of 
Sufis, or Moslem Mystics, has been brought 
into existence in England, France, Russia, 
and America. Sufis have no prejudice 
toward any prophets, for they look upon 
all as Divine Wisdom itself appearing under 
different names and forms. They offer 


devotion to Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed. Inayat Khan as a Sufi is so 
tolerant that he can write: 


Were a Buddhist to come to me saying, 
“Lo! our Lord Buddha was the only teacher,’’ 
I would say “Verily!” And if a Hindu cried 
to me that Krishna is the ideal master, I would 
answer, “You speak rightly.” And if a Chris- 
tian should declare that Christ is the Highest 
of All, I would reply, “Undoubtedly.” 


Sufism is a religious philosophy of love, 
harmony, and beauty. And in its modern 
guise it makes a subtle appeal to those 
aesthetic souls whose mental conceit for- 
bids the acceptance of Christian faith. 
“Allah” is declared to be the sum total of 
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“all personalities, having two aspects, 
the “Knower” and the “Known.” As 
“Knower” He is God supreme; as 
“Known” he is Mohammed. The aims of 
this mission in the West are said to be five: 
(1) to establish human brotherhood, (2) to 
spread the wisdom of the Sufis, (3) to 
attain that perfection wherein mysticism is 
no longer a mystery, (4) to harmonize the 


East and the West in music, (5) to produce 


Sufic literature. 

Herbert E. E. Hayes, writing in the 
Moslem World, January, is of the opinion 
that Sufism can never become popular, for 
its appeal must of necessity be confined to 
members of society who have intelligence 
and leisure enough to revel in its subtleties. 
He further thinks that the movement tends 
rather to sensualism than to mysticism, 
because it seeks to gratify aesthetic taste in 
preference to spiritual aspiration. 


Religious Education as a Function 
of the Church 


Franklin C. Southworth, in a brief 
article, ““The Church as an Educator,” in 
Religious Education, December, states very 
clearly some of the implications of the 
present emphasis on religious education. 
His query whether or not education is a 
new function of the church is answered 
in the negative. In the Middle Ages the 
church virtually controlled education, and 
more recently the motive in founding large 
universities was to prosecute the study of 
theology. Four different interests are desig- 
nated which have held first place in the 
order of church work, namely, ritual, 
dogma, feeling, and mechanism. The 
opinion of the writer is that wherever these 
interests predominate religious education 
will not be allowed its rightful place. The 
purpose of the article is to make an appeal 
on behalf of the teaching function of the 
church. And while he is able to say, “The 
man who is interested in truth for its own 
sake should apply, not to the church, but 
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to the university,” he feels that the church 
is the only institution which interprets to 
men the real significance of the daily 
experience through which they pass. The 
task of the church, he states, is to con- 
nect the knowledge and the experience of 
the average man with the unseen world 
upon which the world of sense impinges. 
All of which has a direct bearing on the 
view we will hold of church membership. 
The test of earnest belief is no longer 
applicable, but, on the contrary, the church 
will welcome to its membership the youth 
or maiden as yet utterly incompetent to 
distinguish between the merits of the various 
divergent creeds of Christendom with even 
greater eagerness than it will welcome the 
veteran dialectician of a thousand battles. 
He takes a further step and says that char- 
acter will not be the final test of fitness for 
admission into church membership. If the 
church is to be animated by the spirit of its 
founder, there will be more joy in its ranks 
over one sinner that repenteth and perchance 
sins again than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance. The 
church is to be regarded as one of the 
agencies to help humanity forward. There- 
fore, “let the church not mistake itself for 
the Kingdom of heaven” nor “confuse its 
membership with the fellowship of saints.’’ 


Religious Education at State 
Universities 


The tenth annual meeting of church 
workers in state universities was recently 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The 
program was devoted in the main to the dis- 
cussion of problems peculiar to the work of 
religious education among the students in 
state universities. During the discussion a 
noteworthy feature was brought to light, 
namely, that there is on foot a movement for 
the organization at state universities of 
schools of religion in which the instructors 
will be men employed by the various 
denominations interested. At the present 
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time some universities are willing to give 
credit for Bible courses pursued under com- 
petent direction, but public sentiment pro- 
hibits these institutions from offering such 
courses under the direct control of the 
university. The general consensus of opin- 
ion among the workers present at the 
meeting was that the interest of students in 
religion is much greater than is indicated 
by the relation of students to the local 
churches. 


How Children and Education in 
England Are Affected by 
the War 


It is commonly thought, and perhaps 
truly, that England is one of the least hit of 
all the belligerents; at any rate, she has not 
been overrun by pillaging armies. Even so, 
the deteriorating effects that are witnessed 
in the children, and the shattering of the 
works of the large educational institutions, 
call for reflection. Some reliable informa- 
tion has been provided by the United Board 
of Sunday-School Organizations, which is 
composed of representatives from the de- 
nominational Sunday-school organizations 
of the Methodist bodies, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, the Society of 
Friends, and Moravians. The report shows 
that in England there are statistics revealing 
an increase in juvenile crimes of a serious 
nature since the outbreak of the war. 
For instance, Cecil M. Chapman, the 
metropolitan magistrate, found that during 
the last few months of 1915 delinquency in 
children had increased 40 per cent, and the 
comment he made was that “war had 
created an excitement in the minds of the 
children.” Somewhat similar are the find- 
ings of Sir Edward Troup, permanent under- 
secretary at the Home Office. In a circular 
he issued this year to the magistrates he 
says he “has under consideration repre- 
sentations respecting the recent increase 
in the number of offenses by children and 
young persons under sixteen years of age.” 


He adds, “The increase in the number of 
juvenile offenders is mainly caused by an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in cases of 
larceny; but there are also more charges of 
assault, malicious damage, gambling, and 
offences against educational acts.” The 
report of the United Board refers to the 
“loss of discipline” which seems to be prev- 
alent, and due in part to the absence of 
fathers. Sir James Yoxall has stated that 
as many as 200,000 children between the 
ages of eleven and thirteen have been 
released from school to do war-time work. 
The report continues, that among the older 
children there is a growing impatience of 
control and an increasing desire for adven- 
ture. 

The London Times states in a recent 
editorial that less than half the children of 
England receive any education after the 
age of thirteen because the war has depleted 
the colleges and universities to such an 
extent that the dormitories which hitherto 
were used for students are being occupied 
by wounded soldiers. Thus, as the effects 
of the war are banishing the child life and 
educational institutions it is penetrating to 
the vitals of the nation. 


Congregational Education Society 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Congregational Education Society was 
observed on December 4, 1916. During 
these years the Society has disbursed 
over $6,500,000 in aiding 10,073 ministerial 
candidates, helping schools of all grades, 
and doing religious work among students. 
Now the Society faces the future with a 
new and somewhat definite task. It is to 
lead in a comprehensive and unified religious 
education program. There are five definite 
objectives in this program, namely: (1) to 
lead in unifying and directing missionary 
education for the six Congregational execu- 
tive societies; (2) to lead in special religious 
work among students in colleges and uni- 
versities; (3) to lead in pushing the cam- 
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paign to secure recruits for the ministry and 
missionary service; (4) to lead in training 
people in applied Christianity through 
the Social Service Department; (5) to 


lead by co-ordinating the above work 
with the religious education program 
of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Young People’s Societies Based on 
Federated Sunday-School 
Classes 


It is frequently heard said that the 
organized Sunday-school class seems to be 
making any other young people’s organ- 
ization superfluous. At least it is apparent 
that the trend in some quarters is for the 
work of the young people to center around 
the Sunday school. Organizations known 
as Sunday-school federations have, in some 
churches, taken the place of any other 
young people’s society. The purpose of the 
federation is twofold: to supplement the 
Christian education of the Sunday school 
and to furnish opportunity for the expres- 
sive activities of the Christian life. The 
unit of membership in the federation is a 
Sunday-school class with its teacher, in- 
stead of an individual unit. The advan- 
tages which accrue from this federation 
movement are that the religious activities 
of the young people have a single center, 
namely, the Sunday school; and that the 
Sunday school is given a larger opportunity 
to carry its work through to some kind of 
expression. 


Free Churches and Union 


The meeting of the joint committee 
representing thirteen denominations to con- 
sider proposals for a United Free Church of 
England was held recently at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, with Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare presiding. Some eighty-two mem- 
bers were present, and progress was made 
in the direction of an ultimate working 
program. It was felt that any federation of 
churches should admit communicants to 
communion at all free churches alike. 


One of the noteworthy recommendations 
was that a federal council be created, “‘con- 
sisting of members duly appointed by the 
assemblies or supreme courts’’ of the feder- 
ating churches, and that this council should 
have general advisory powers, together 
with such executive and administrative 
powers as the churches might give to it later. 
A number of special committees were ap- 
pointed and a meeting will be held in the 
spring, when a declaratory statement of 
the common faith of the evangelical free 
churches of England will be presented. 


What the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
Is Doing 


Bishop Earl Cranston of Washington 
headed a delegation which, on January 24, 
called upon President Wilson and presented 
resolutions in support of legislation by Con- 
gress providing for the adequate protection 
by the national government of aliens in this 
country ‘‘and for the creation of a Federal 
Commission of not less than five members 
for the study of the entire problem of the 
relations of America with Japan and China.” 
The resolution asking that Congress author- 
ize the President to appoint an Oriental 
commission suggested that Congress invite 
Japan and China to appoint similar commis- 
sions and that the American commission 
meet with the two Asiatic commissions in 
their respective countries. These resolutions 
had been previously adopted by “A Con- 
ference on America’s Oriental Problems,” 
held in New York, September 28, 1916, and 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America at its quadrennial meet- 
ing held in St. Louis in December. 


Under the joint auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches, and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, a con- 
ference was held in New York City, Janu- 
ary 13, 1917, to consider how the Christian 
womanhood of America may make its most 
effective contribution to the promotion of 
international friendship and world-justice 
through organization, There were more 
than one hundred invited outstanding 
leaders present, representing twenty-one 
denominations. After full and spirited 
discussion it was unanimously voted that 
the best results would be secured by having 
women “become an integral part of the 
organization of the American Council” and 
be “represented upon the Executive Com- 
mittee.” A preliminary committee of nine 
was elected to suggest members for election 
to the American Council. 

At the request of the Commission on 
Inter-Church Federations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Dr. George J. Fisher has made a study of 
Sunday-school athletics. A questionnaire 
addressed to 575 physical directors of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations brought 
342 replies and indicated that in 130 com- 
munities some form of inter-church activity 
prevailed in athletics. The most common 
form of organization is that in operation in 
Brooklyn, which is the pioneer effort. 
It is known as the Sunday-School Athletic 
League and is a permanent organization in 
which about 90 churches participate and 
which provides for promotion of a wide 
variety of athletic activities as well as a 
summer camp, first-aid work, and lectures 
in sex education. This investigation indi- 
cates that a large number of communities 
desire to promote such activities. Where 
this work is related to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, it has grown quite 
satisfactory and efficient—which may point 
to the value of having an experienced physi- 
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cal director to conduct such activities. 
The conclusion reached by the investigator 
is that the time has come for standardizing 
this work, for outlining a model type of 
inter-church organization of athletics which 
shall provide recommendation of methods 
for adequately relating such activities to 
the local churches and to other inter- 
church bodies in the community. 


Christianizing Society 

Under this caption in a recent issue the 
Methodist Review has some pertinent things 
to say. 

We hear much insistence that the King- . 
dom of God is within you. This is true, 
but it must labor for an outward expression. 
Life manifests itself in growth, evolution, 
and expression in organization. The attain- 
ment of a world-order in harmony with the 
teaching of Jesus is the end toward which the 
Christian must hope, pray, and labor. He 
must be in irrepressible conflict with every- 
thing that would hinder the realization of 
this end. It is this ideal that animates 
the church today. It remembers well 
enough that salvation is first individual, and 
that a regenerated life is autonomous, and 
not enforced and guided from without. 
But it also recognizes that good environment 
has great value in modifying temptation 
and repressing vices. So there comes upon 
us the dawning of a social regeneration. 
Heretofore the work of the church has been 
largely curative; henceforth it is to be both 
curative and preventive. The work of 
rescue is not to be given up, nor will it be 
any less, but added to this will be the break- 
ing up and the destruction of forces and con- 
ditions that make rescue necessary. This 
effort will ramify all phases of life, extending 
to all wrongs that can be righted and to all 
evils that can be subdued. 

The humanitarian spirit which character- 
izes all Christendom today, and which 
asserts itself in the prevailing forms of social 
service, is due primarily to the teaching of 
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the church. It is the challenge of the world 
thrown back upon the church to establish 
the validity of her faith by her works. 
There are those who would call a halt upon 
this talk of social regeneration and of Chris- 
tianizing society. While the tendency may 
have its accompanying dangers, yet the idea 
is just as sound as that of the regeneration 
and Christianization of the individual, the 
home, or the school. Jesus’ condemnation 
of formal religion was uncompromising. 
According to his teaching, if religion is to 
achieve all that it should it must function 
to the farthest outreach of justice, truth, and 
mercy. Love must be the dominant 
principle. Guided by this the church has 
sought always to take her lessons and her 
duty from her own resources and the fieid 
which was before her. She must and will 
do so in our day. Yet be it understood 
that in this the church is not to become 
responsible for social and political move- 
ments, but is to inspire its own forces with 
the ideals and the spirit of helpful service 
and as far as possible pour into all channels 
of human interest a reforming and purifying 
influence. In harmony with this view is the 
aspiration of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It thus 
states the duty of the churches: “To 
secure a larger combined influence of the 
Churches of Christ in all matters affecting 
the moral and social condition of the people, 
so as to promote the application of the law 
of Christ in every relation of human life.” 


Church Efficiency and Health 


At the last session of the Southern Socio- 
logical Congress, the general secretary 
delivered a sort of keynote address, “A 
Challenge to the New Chivalry.” It is 


published in Forward, the official organ. 


We do not now attempt a review of the 
address, but gather from it a few suggestive 
items. 

The ‘New Chivalry” is health. The 
challenge is issued for a new order of sacri- 
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fice—a crusade against disease. Attention 
is called to the fact that in all ages disease 
has been the heaviest drag on civilization. 
It is the haunting threat of every human 
life. During the past year it is estimated 
that in all the world nine and a half millions 
of people died from preventable diseases, and 
in the United States six hundred and thirty 
thousand. In this country tuberculosis 
alone costs more than the entire expense of 
the federal government. Malaria causes 
more than 3,000,000 cases of sickness every 
year with a cost of not less than $160,000,000. 
Typhoid brings annually 35,000 deaths and 
a financial loss of more than .$350,000,000. 
All these and numerous other diseases 
that exact their heavy toll are absolutely 
preventable. When we know how to pre- 
vent and to exterminate them, they pass 
from the class of mere diseases and become 
social crimes. Death from such causes is 
manslaughter. 
Heretofore organized religion has been 
preaching much about health and joy 
beyond the grave, while human happiness 
and efficiency have cried out for the redemp- 
tion of health this side of the grave. Now 
science and religion alike have made public 
health a moral issue and are, therefore, 
calling on the church as well as on all other 
social agencies for a crusade of health. 
The church is the most powerful guardian 
of human life and welfare. When the 
causes of disease were unknown, it was 
largely exempt from responsibility. But 
now, since the causes and the prevention 
of disease are understood, the position of 
the church passes from a dim and supersti- 
tious indifference to that of a commanding 
moral obligation. “Hereafter a searching 
test of church efficiency will be its ability to 
achieve health for the people—health, 
physical, mental, and moral. And every 
church that holds aloof from this holy 
interest will thereby forfeit its historic 
place in the reverence and the confidence of 
humanity.” Too long we have clung to the 
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idea that the church must confine itself to 
the realm of piety and prayer. Certainly 
these are just as significant as ever they 
were. But now that the darkness is lifted 
and we know how to prevent disease, there 
is need of doing things as well as of praying 
about them. Some insist on caution, 
reminding us that the only business of the 
church is to save souls. We are agreed. 
But who is able to draw the dividing line 
between soul and body? Wherein are their 
interests separate? If one feels more 
satisfied when he has biblical teaching to 
direct him, he should be able to find all that 
his case requires by consulting either the 
Mosaic legislation or the teaching of Jesus. 
In both of these the conservation of health 
and life is a predominant characteristic. 
The achievement of health today will not 
come apart from the support of organized 
religion. Long has the church been the 
greatest of earth’s altruistic agencies. 
There is nothing yet in view that can take 
its place. It will not fail now. In each 
of the past centuries it has had its dis- 
tinguishing achievement. It will have 
such in this century. It will be the con- 
servation of human life. 


Looking to Unification 


The Joint Commission on Unification 
representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, met in Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 28. They had before them the report of 
the Joint Commission adopted at Chatta- 
nooga in 1910, the report adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at Oklahoma 
City in 1914, and the report adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Saratoga Springs in 
1916. There has been much speculation as 
to what would be the fundamental and 


follows: (1) the General Conference and its 
powers; (2) the jurisdictional conferences, 
their number, and their powers; (3) the 
status of the colored membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the reorgan- 
ized church. 

The spirit of the commissioners was fine. 
The whole atmosphere was distinctly 
fraternal. The fellowship was intimate and 
refreshing. The discussions were all in the 
very best of spirit, frank and brotherly. 
Both sides spoke their mind freely, yet there 
was not a bitter or distrustful word. Ques- 
tions which have been generally considered 
to be charged with dynamite were discussed 
in a calm and brotherly way. All seemed 
willing to consider every question aequo 
animo and to let clear judgment, a fraternal 
heart, and a righteous conscience give the 
final word in each case. 

It was believed that if agreement should 
be reached touching the three items men- 
tioned above, with time and patience the 
details of a plan for the unification of 
Methodism could be worked out. The 
commissioners were in agreement concern- 
ing many of the related questions. But in 
view of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved it was impossible to reach final con- 
clusions. The significant subjects were 
assigned to special committees for further 
consideration. They are to make their 
report at a session of the Joint Commission 
to be held June 27, 1917. An editor of one 
of the church periodicals who is a member 
of the Commission said in concluding an 
editorial on the meeting: ‘God is leading 
us. Let us be sure that we follow him in the 
patience and expectation of faith and in 
the largest spirit of Christian fellowship.” 
The whole membership of the churches con- 
cerned is called upon to continue instant 
in prayer for the guidance and blessing 
of God upon the work so auspiciously 


vital issues. They were agreed upon as_ begun. 
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Lives Worth Living. By Emily Clough Pea- 
body. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. Pp. xiii+187. $1.00. 


Objection has been fairly made that the 
Sunday-school curriculum is prepared for boys 
and young men. Biblical narrative is largely 
concerned with men, and even heroic biography 
outside the Bible is chiefly masculine. 
course, great lives, whether of men or of women, 
are stimulating to both girls and boys. We 
should not wish to confine the ideals of girls 
to those that are feminine. Yet there is un- 
doubtedly a need for good textbooks that deal 
with the religion and the religious and social 
problems of women. 

Mrs. Peabody has made use of a unique 
pedagogical device in the organization of her 
book. She presents for one lesson a biblical 
character, e.g., “Lydia, the Christian Business 
Woman”; for the next lesson she studies a 
modern problem suggested by the biography, in 
this case ‘“‘Woman’s Place in Industry.” The 
plan gives a vitality and interest to the course. 

The work is very well done. There are 
good teaching suggestions; a limited bibliog- 
raphy allows of work outside the class; some 
good poetry gives a literary quality to the pres- 
entation. 

The course extends to only thirteen chap- 
ters, and thus offers an excellent three months’ 
study for a young woman’s class in Sunday 
school or Christian Association. 


Creed and Curriculum. By William Charles 
O’Donnell, Jr. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1914. Pp. 119. $0.75. 


The subject of religious instruction in the 
public schools is here treated with great earnest- 
ness. The author stands squarely by the 
American principle, but still believes that the 
essence of religion may be taught in the public 
schools. He gives numerous quotations from 
educational authors who hold that religion is 
an essential of education, and argues from the 
whole history of education from primitive man 
to recent times. He presents with approval 
the systems in vogue abroad. The manifest 
difficulties of the American situation he would 
meet by limiting religion to its great essential— 
belief in God as the sanction of all morality. 
But the problem is not so easily solved. In any 
practical working out of the matter there is no 
such reality as a common religion. Belief in 
God may mean much or little, and the way in 
which such faith is taught would depend entirely 
upon the teacher. To make the teaching of 
religion obligatory upon the teacher would cer- 


tainly be very unfortunate. It is doubtful 
whether the English and European systems 
offer any success which would encourage us to 
follow their examples. 


The City Institute for Religious Teachers. 
By Walter Scott Athearn. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 
xiv+151. $0.75. 


The problem of teacher training is ever to 
the fore. Within the last few years a new effort 
has been developed to perform this work by 
co-operation among the churches of the com- 
munity. The most notable and successful of 
these attempts was made by Professor Athearn 
at Des Moines, Iowa. He built up an institute 
where serious work of high grade has been done 
by a group of students through a three-year 
course. He secured teachers for his classes 
whose ability was often equal to that of college 
grade. He emphasized the school idea, dep- 
recating mere enthusiasm and _ inspirational 
meetings. He secured the response of the com- 
munity and the co-operation of the churches, 
and actually succeeded in training a body of 
effective teachers. 

The results of this experiment, the details of 
organization, the plans for promotion, the sug- 
gestions for curriculum, and so forth are given 
in this convenient little book. Pastors and 
Sunday-school workers would do well to study 
this scheme, for there is no community where 
some similar institute could not be successfully 
carried out. There are some hundreds of com- 
munity training schools now in operation. 
Many of them would be more successful if they 
gave better heed to Professor Athearn’s sug- 
gestions. 


Unity and Missions. By Arthur Judson Brown. 
New York: Revell, 1915. Pp. 319. $1.50. . 


The largest contributions being made to 
Christian unity are doubtless in the mission field. 
This work of Dr. Brown presents the material 
in admirable form. The reader will find in it 
not only a statement of what is actually being 
accomplished in co-operative activity in the 
foreign field, particularly in China, but he will 
find these facts given their place in a broad philo- 
sophical outlook. Dr. Brown’s acquaintance 
with his field is too well known to need more than 
mention. The most serious criticism to be 
passed upon the book is the author’s failure to 
grasp some of the historical difficulties under 
which certain denominations like the Baptists 
and Episcopalians approach the problem of 
co-operation. This particularly appears in 
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chaps. ii-iv and vi. From the point of view of 
efficiency such positions seem mere sectarianism. 
As a matter of fact, however, both of these reli- 
- bodies, to which others might be added, 
face an actual situation resulting from the atti- 
tude of large portions of their members. The 
chapter upon “The Anglican Proposals for 
Unity’ is written sympathetically,and Dr. Brown 
is never harsh in his judgments of those who see 
less clearly than does he the necessity of unity. 


In his opinion organic unity is inevitable, but - 


the actual current of events would seem rather 
to argue that there will be a general rapproche- 
ment of different bodies until at last men have 
got together in spirit and in program rather 
then ecclesiastically. 


Citizens in Industry. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. New York: Appleton, 1915. 
Pp. xix+342. $1.50. 

Dr. Henderson’s volume has already been 
mentioned in the Biblical World by Professor 
Graham Taylor, but it is desirable again to call 
attention to the sterling worth of the volume. 
In it one will get an admirable presentation of 
the actual processes now at work in the improve- 
ment of social conditions. It is the sort of book 
which every minister ought to have in his library 
if he wishes to keep in touch with the work of 
our modern world. Among the valuable topics 
touched upon are “Health and Efficiency,” 
“Methods of Improving the Conditions of Home 
Life of Employees,” ‘‘ Neglected and Homeless 
Youthful Employees,” ‘“‘Education and Cul- 

ture,” ‘‘Experiments in Industrial Democracy,” 

Welfare Work,” and “Moral and Religious 

Influences.” 


The Christian Science Church. By William 
McAfee Goodwin. Washington, D.C.: 
Goodwin, 1916. Pp. 165. $1.50. 

The author has a grievance: the Christian 
Science Board of Directors will not amend the 
Church Manual of the Mother Church. The 
author is a devoted Christian Scientist upon 
whom rests the heel of the oppressor. To those 
who know the technicalities of the situation the 
volume would probably be edifying reading. 


The Book Kerith. By George Moore. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 486. $1.50. 


It has been pointed out by reviewers that 
it was inevitable that George Moore should 
sooner or later write a book on the Bible. Ap- 
parently in late life he discovered that there is 
such a book, and it naturally made an impression 
upon him. 

It is a little difficult to describe the present 
volume. It touches the Bible at one or two 
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points, but not at largely significant points. 
Apparently Mr. Moore has read or worl which 
connected Jesus with the Essenes, and other 
volumes which argue that he was not actually 
killed on the cross, but came to life again in the 
tomb and afterward appeared to his disciples. 
Combine these items and mix them thoroughly 
with an unrestrained imagination which has 
no sense of historical values or perspective, and 
add to it a mind that cannot understand real 
greatness except it ap in some form of 
passion, and you have this volume. The larger 
portion of the book is given to an account of 
what Jesus did after he slowly came to his senses 
after the crucifixion—how he went back to the 
Essenes, became a great raiser of sheep, and 
passed his days as a shepherd possessed of a 
rather mediocre mind. He apparently did little 
except to go around with his sheep and train 
up another man to be his successor. Finally he 
repents of ever having thought of himself as a 
Christ in Jerusalem, and makes confession of his 
sin. In the meantime the story of his disap- 
pearance has become the story of the resurrec- 
tion. During the course of the story Paul 
meets Jesus, but is not moved to give up his 
belief in the actual resurrection of the Jesus who 
he cannot realize is before him in the Essene 
shepherd. 

To treat this volume seriously is difficult. 
Theories of the resurrection we know, and faith 
in the resurrection we know, but where and how 
are we to classify this extraordinary literary 
production ? Those of us who have admired 
Mr. Moore’s literary ability in his former writ- 
ings and have had our respect for him as a man 
shocked by his autobiographical volumes will 
not find in this book anything to rehabilitate 
our respect for him as a master of English style. 


John Huss, His Life, Teachings, and Death. 
After Five Hundred Years. By David S. 
Schaff. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 
xv+349. $2.50. 


The review of this volume is unfortunately 
somewhat late, but the work belongs to a class 
which = very well be noticed at any time 
after publication. Professor Schaff has pro- 
duced a volume of real er It is based 
upon the study of sources, and while abounding 
in appreciation of Huss, is far removed from 
miscellaneous adulation. While Dr. Schaff 
recognizes the position of Huss as a national 
leader, the general course of history seems to be 
handled rather as a background than as a 
breeding-ground of the reformer’s significance. 
Church history is not clearly seen as a phase 
of social history, and the total effect of economic 
readjustment in the fourteenth century is hardly 
recognized. Eighteen pages serve to give an 
account of the world in which Huss lived. 
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It is only fair to add that Professor Schaff 
does not undertake to give a history of the times 
in which Huss lived, but rather to show him as 
a representative of a new type of interest among 
the cultured men of his day. As such the 
volume is a permanent addition to our bio- 

graphical literature. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Vol. I. 
Aaron-Lystra. Edited by James Hastings. 
New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. xiv+729. 
$6.00. By subscription only. 


The present volume is the first of a two- 
volume dictionary which undertakes to do for 
the rest of the New Testament what the Dic- 
tionary of Christ and the Gospels did for the 
Gospels. In tone and character it is more like 
the latter volume than the Dictionary of the 
Bible. It is a little difficult to see why it is 
needed, for the field is thoroughly covered by 
the Dictionary of the Bible. Still, it is a few 
years more modern, and the literature is there- 
fore brought down a little closer to today. It 
also is a little less obviously critical in quality 
and its general positions are possibly more con- 
servative. At all events the articles in which 
there is any particular danger of radical views 
are given to men of unspeculative mind. This 
sometimes leads to strange circumlocution, if 
not circling, as, for example, Professor Peake’s 
article on “The Epistle of Jude,” and the article 
by Professor Allen on “The Gospels and the 
Kingdom of God.” Professor Dewick’s article 
on “Eschatology” is what we should expect—a 
thoroughgoing treatment of the matter. He 
seems to be well acquainted with the English 
writers, but apparently sees little value in 
American writers, or German, unless the latter 
are translated. American authors are not much 
in evidence, but as a product of British scholar- 
ship the work is thoroughly respectable. As 
a dictionary it will hardly be needed by those 
Dictionary of the 


Living for the Future. By John Rothwell 
Slater. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Pp. 172. $1.00. 


Professor Slater has moved out into a path 
where every temptation is to drop into scien- 
tific bathos on the one side or into sentimentality 
on the other. He has avoided both. Starti 
with the fact that some time or other we are 
to find ourselves living in a different mode from 
that of our present life, he begins to wonder what 
he will do thirty or forty years from now when 
he reaches this condition. He enters into an 
interesting field. We have had Letters from 
Hell and Gates Ajar, which a eae the same 
forecast, but none of them has had the sanity and 
helpful intimacy of Professor Slater’s treatment. 


The book refuses to be regarded as an argument 
for immortality, but one can see that it rests 
upon a study of philosophy. Its ethical bear- 
ing is of course immediate, for the way we shall 
live forty or fifty or one hundred years from now 
certainly has something to do with the way we 
ought to be living now. But Professor Slater 
does not preach. He stimulates, he evokes 
moral response, and always with a genial human- 
ness which makes the book unique among books 
on immortality. He makes you feel that you 
would rather like to die.. 

We venture to suggest that it would not be 
a bad idea for ministers to read this little book 
or at least portions of ¥ in prayer-meetings and 
Bible classes. If its hearers do not outgrow 
the idea of death as either an eternity of tor- 
ture or of sanctified ennui, we are greatly mis- 


South American Neighbors. By Homer C. 
Stuntz. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 
1916. Pp. x+214. $0.60. 

From all points of view South America is 
interesting and important to the United States. 
Hitherto this has not impressed us. The de- 
velopment of the various states has been fostered 
and directed by European countries. But now 
we are beginning to wake up to our responsi- 
bility and opportunity. To those whose 
knowledge of South America is meager this 
little volume will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion. A good map and a select bibliography 
are given at the end of the volume. 


What the War Is Teaching. By Charles E. 


Jefferson. New York: Revell, 1916. Pp. 
218. $1.00. 


These are the Merrick Lectures, delivered at 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1916. They are 
in the best style of their author. He shows 
what the war is concerning the nature 
of war itself, regarding the character of man, 
pos inexorableness of moral law, the results of 

e, and the indispensableness of 
pe ol if the world is to escape the permanent 
welter of destructive warfare. It is a brave and 
passionate book with the trace of the spoken 
style on every page. It is a splendid spectacle 
to see Dr. Jefferson drive forward with his argu- 
ments and arraignments. 

Yet we have felt a certain inconsistency be- 
tween the first and second chapters. If war is 
in itself such an evil, it is difficult to see how it 
can call forth such superb qualities in humanity 
as are cited in pp. 62 ff. At one moment we see 
war as the supreme evil, calling out the basest 
passions in men; at another moment we discover 
that war has evoked the most noble sacrifices 
and heroisms of which mankind is capable. 
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How can a cause that is all evil produce such 
abundant good? The comforting assurance 
is that the time will come when man, thus 
revealed in the full light of his tremendous 
energies for good and evil, will mobilize his 
strength for the conquest of moral and spiritual 
evil, finding the higher equivalent for fratricidal 
conflict. The note in the book which commands 
us is its prophetic sternness and profound in- 
sight. Young _ — to ae this modern 
voice crying in the erness of preparedness 
leagues and programs of militarism. 


William Newton Clarke. A Biography, with 
Additional Sketches by His Friends and 
Colleagues. New York: Scribner, 1916. 
Pp. viii+262. $2.00. 


The author (Mrs. tells 
how a great amount of personal manuscript 
connected with Dr. Clarke’s life and work was 
destroyed in 1910 because ie “did not intend to 
leave behind him data of any kind which might 
one day be exploited material for a biography.” 
Over half of the present volume has been used 
for a sketch of Dr. Clarke’s life. This affords a 
pleasant and fairly satisfactory impression of the 
main incidents in his useful career. In view of 
the strong autobiographical element in Dr. 
Clarke’s Sixty Years with the Bible, a study of 
the genesis and growth of his theological 
judgments is not so necessary as it would other- 
wise have been. We feel, however, that the 
biographical section of this book might have 
been handled with a stronger grasp. Personal 
appreciations and recollections are interesting 
to kinsmen and acquaintances; but they are 
occasionally repetitious, and even a skilful editor 
ea” Oe a unified impression out of such 
mate One of the most revealing memorials 
is from Dr. Harry E. Fosdick (pp. 117-19). 
Clear and beautiful as is the impression left 
by this gracious treatment of Dr. Clarke’s 
significant career and character, we cannot avoid 
regret that the same number of pages could not 
have been used in the publication of a more 
adequate biography. William Newton Clarke’s 
contribution to American thought was too sig- 
nificant to be rt Bap portrayed by even so affec- 
tionate but incomplete a volume as this. There 
is a portrait of Dr. Clarke asa frontispiece, and 
the index is excellent. 


Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes 
Wright. New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. 
xiv+287. $1.25. 

“Faith is belief that the ideals of personal 
life can be realized, a belief which is affirmed and 
acted upon in advance of proof from actual 


experience.” In an introduction the author 
reviews the progress of thought through the 
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mediaeval period; Copernicus, Kant, Hegel, 
James, and Dewey; and defines his own posi- 
tion as critical idealism embodying the good 
elements of pragmatism. This position recog- 
nizes “‘ will as fundamental to human personality, 
as the root of human activity, the source of 
human progress.’ But since will is so central, 
he devotes a short chapter to its further elucida- 
tion. After this somewhat abstract introduc- 
tion he enters a more concrete discussion of 
progress in its actual stages through history. 
These stages are: (1) The primitive sie which is 
absorbed in the gratification of momentary de- 
sire. But this life is essentially unsatisfactory. 
So through enlarging experience and continuous 
exertion we reach (2) the natural life where 
man learns to avail himself of the regular se- 
quences of nature to utilize natural processes, 
to employ natural forces. But here, too, the 
inadequacy is extremely urgent, and we are led 
(3) to the supernatural life. Here faith leads 
to the projecting of a plan of a larger and more 
=. life. But this life, too, despite its 
liar grandeur, fails because of its incom- 
+ ely It shut out from its ken the refrac- 
tory forces of nature, and all such human 
individuals as possessed neither intellectual 
grasp nor spiritual insight. Its ideal was that 
of a spiritual aristocracy. And so we are led 
to (4) the culminating stage of the universal 
life, whose fundamental postulate is that “the 
actual world contains the potencies of adapta- 
tion and growth of which human intelligence 
may avail itself in the establishment of a uni- 
versal spiritual life.” These stages elaborated 
and squared with the actual facts of history 
abundantly justify faith. 
The postscript on the future of religion is 
a fitting close to a work which is optimistic in 
an acceptable form. Although the author’s 
conception of will is very comprehensive, in 
the reviewer’s opinion there is hardly sufficient 
recognition of the great fact that will to be 
efficient must be directed. Reason must at 
least sit on the right hand of the throne. 
We heartily commend the book to a wide 
constituency. 


Is Christianity Practicable? By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. 
xiv+246. $1.25. 


The title of this book raises a momentous 
question. In plain view of the present world- 
condition after two thousand years is the ae 
on which we have depended as vot f 

racticable? The question cannot og dodg 
oo Dr. Brown does not wish to dodge it. With 
perfect composure he faces it squarely. In the 
first place and the last place he insists that in 
the large and true sense it has never been tried. 
It has never had a chance. 

He makes a very important distinction at the 
beginning. Hitherto Christianity has been 
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utilized as an individual matter; as a social 
factor it has been overlooked or totally neglected. 
It has never once occurred to a single one of the 
falsely so-called great Christian nations to a apply 
the eternal principles of Christ in solving ei 
national or international problems. The idea 
has somehow prevailed that when nations are 
dealing with each other it is a game of grab and 
hold - force. They have sought to exploit 
each other. The idea of even cold, calculating 
justice has been suppressed. The great Chris- 
tian conception of common human brotherhood 
has not occurred to the nations. So they have 
built armaments. Science has been taxed to 
the utmost limits in devising instruments of 
destruction. 

But usually it takes suffering and sorrow 
to wake us up, and now we are waking up in 
very truth. Those who see far and wide are 

to see what our fathers ought to have 
seen long ago. The teachings and example of 
our Lord are for the healing and happiness of 
the nations. The indications now are that at 
last Christianity is to have a fair trial. Such, 
we believe, is the thesis of Dr. Brown’s book. 
He sustains it with cogency and power. He is 
always sane, avoiding, for en. the extremes 
of both the militarists and the pacifists and 
pointing out difficulties in the way of the league 
of nations. The central position of the church 
assures her, if she is wise, the leadership of the 
great nations to the realization of the Kingdom 
of God. Moreover, we are not shut up to 
present resources, powerful as they are. “But 
God has other workers still to enlist, and new 
wers still to release, and these in time—if we 
but do our part—will make accomplishment 
certain, and usher in the new social order for 
which the world still waits.” 

These lectures were delivered in Japan, and 
ought to have a wholesome influence in counter- 
acting the baleful effects of jingoism both in 
Japan and in America. 


Davis: Soldier-Missionary. By J. Merle Davis. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. 347. 
$1.50. 


The title expresses the extent of the subject’s 
work and experience. Dr. Davis was born in 
New York of New England stock. In his early 
boyhood his father moved to Dundee in northern 
Illinois. Here he made his way through the 
district school, taught, and became a student 
at Beloit College. In the middle of his course 
he responded to his country’s call, served with 
distinction through the Civil War, becoming a 
colonel. Then he returned to Beloit, after 
graduation went through the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, served as pastor, and finally found 
himself in Japan, where he was to do his greatest 
work. Missionary work in Japan still in the 
early seventies was in the face of almost insur- 


mountable obstacles. By nature Dr. Davis 
was an evangelistic educator—a rare and much- 
needed combination. So he soon felt the neces- 
sity of higher education if real Christian 

progress was to be made among the Japanese. 
Previously he had met at Amherst Joseph H. 
Neesima, whose thrilling story is here briefly told. 
Through the co-operation of these two men the 
Doshisha was founded, and in the story of Dr. 
Davis’ life we have a stirring history of the early 
struggles, the growth, the later perilous strug- 
gles, _ the ultimate triumph of that great 


ae problems that Dr. Davis had to meet in 
connection with the school after it had become 
well established were more perplexing than those 
at the beginning. The danger came from the 
department of physical science. The teachers 
became exclusive specialists, and then gradually 
lost interest in the spiritual side of education, 
and some of them became out-and-out atheists. 
It looked sometimes as if all were lost. The 
death of Dr. Neesima was a severe blow. But 
the soldier in Dr. Davis served him well at this 
critical juncture—and through the years many 
a hard-fought battle was won. At last the 
Doshisha was saved, and the fact that it is now 
a powerful intellectual and spiritual force in 
Japan under the presidency of Dr. Harada is 
due in a very large measure to the evangelical 


loyalty, wisdom, and persistent energy of Dr. 


Davis, who in one of the later chapters is fittingly 
characterized as the ‘“‘ All-Roman Missionary.” 


The Death of a Nation. By Abraham Yohan- 
nan. New York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. xx+ 
170. $2.00. 


While we are constantly hearing about the 
horrors that are being inflicted upon the 
Armenians, Jews, and Belgians, we hear nothing 
about the equally great horrors that are being 
suffered by the Nestorians or Assyrian Chris- 
tians in Turkey and Persia. This is io eakial 
due to their “small number and lack of literary 
representatives.” But while we are surrounded 
by horrors it is just as well to have the list as 
complete as possible. This book gives the 
history of the small sect of Nestorians who are 
designated the “Ever Persecuted.” Then 
pag a “‘Chapter of Horrors” into the details 
of which we must not go. But even this chapter 
closes with the prayer: ‘“‘May God forgive the 
— and Kurds, for they know not what they 

lo 


Rest Days—A Study in Early Law and Morality. 
By Hutton Webster. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. xiv+325. $3.00. 
This volume presents the same character- 


istics as a previous book of Webster; it embodies 
wide vouien now expected of ethnologists. 
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The study of tabooed days, market days, and 
lunar festivals is as complete as can be. The 
discussion of the so-called Sabbath in Babylon 
is‘clear. The author does not accept Meinhold’s 
theory of a primitive monthly Sabbath identical 
with the full moon. He shows that it is highly 
improbable that the weekly Sabbath was intro- 
duced largely by Ezekiel. One may add here 
that Ezekiel’s influence—granted that the book 
is not a pseudepigraph—was not as great as 
was sup ten years ago. One must say 
that very little is certain beyond the fact that 
the weekly Sabbath was unknown to Israel 
before the conquest of Canaan and that its 
basis is agricultural. Dr. Webster raises the 
question whether fasting had not been asso- 
ciated with the Sabbath at a very early stage. 
The death penalty on a Sabbath-breaker is not 
a pious historical dream. In the Hawaiian 
Islands and West Africa anyone who broke a 
sabbatarian taboo suffered death. Dr. Webster 
by calling attention to such facts will help the 
cause of Bible-study if his voice is heard among 
critics. Too often the attitude of the latter has 
been dogmatic, and their attempt to dy aes the 
evolution of Israel has been based on imaginary 
conditions. Israel before the assimilation of 
Canaanite civilization was in a primitive stage, 
and a study of similar conditions will give us 
a truer point of view. For this reason and for 
many others we welcome Dr. Webster’s scholarly 
work on Rest Days. 


The Story of the New Testament. By Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. xiit+150. 
$1.00. 


This little book is the first of a new series 
entitled “Handbooks of Ethics and Religion,” 
intended for the use of advanced Bible classes or 
individual study. And, as its title implies, it 
is really a “Manual of Introduction to the New 
arc tlh ” differing from the usual technical 
work only in the extreme simplicity of its treat- 
ment. It enters into no discussions of disputed 
pa. cites no authorities, and gives only the 

fest of bibliographies. Instead, it simply 
sets down, in the plainest possible language, the 
indispensable facts regarding the origins of the 
various New Testament writings, summarizes 
them usefully, and closes with a brief discussion 
of the growth of the Canon. All this is done in 
terms that anyone past childhood can, not only 
understand, but read rapidly and with pleasure. 
Yet this apparent ease of treatment rests on 
thorough technical scholarship, which is all the 


more striking because of its lack of self-display. 
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As regards various details other scholars may no 
doubt think otherwise, but all would 
that the positions taken are legitimate. And 
the non-technical reader may rest assured that 
the facts he will learn are as correct as knowledge 
and patience can possibly make them. 

The only criticism suggested is pedagogical 
and it may be stated in question form: Is the 
best treatment for beginners to be obtained by 
merely “scaling down”’ a textbook for advanced 
students? The answer should probably be 
negative. The usual introduction is intended 
for students who are also studying special 
exegesis, history of the times, and New Testa- 
ment theology, and so can leave many topics 
untouched. But a member of a Bible i 
(unless under an unusual teacher) has no such 
supplementary information and the present 
book does not attempt to give it. For instance, 
on p. viii we meet with “messianic” and “‘escha- 
tological.” Now the first of these will have a 
false connotation to most beginners while the 
latter will have no connotation at all, but 
neither of them is explained. Here there is a 
defect in the treatment that is caused by the 
method. If the New Testament is to be under- 
stood as “the precipitate of primitive Chris- 
tianity,”’ beginners must be given vege] 
more than the special occasions of the speci 
writings, or primitive Christianity may seem to 
them a rather attenuated and obscure system. 

The obvious remedy for this defect would 
be to use this book in conjunction with some 
other which specializes in the thought of the 
period. In this case no better work of the same 
dimensions could be had. 


Christian Baptism. By Frederick D. Kershner. 
The Commission on Christian Union of the 
Disciples of Christ. Pp. 116. 


This book, written in a positive and irenic 
spirit, was read at a joint meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant Episcopal church 
and the Disciples of Christ interested in Chris- 
tian union, and was published in 1912. It is 
a clear statement of the following position: 
“The immersionist believes it to be true that 
the ordinance of baptism in its essentially 
symbolic nature demands immersion: he 
believes it to be a fact that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though it was unnecessary for Him, yet, 
in order to ‘fulfill all righteousness,’ was im- 
mersed in the river Jordan; he believes that 
the uniform practice of the New Testament 
church was immersion” (p. 89). This is a 
friendly and positive statement of unalterable 
positions, and is in fine temper. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR EDWARD S. AMES 
University of Chicago 


STUDY I—Completed 


The Psychology of Religious Experience was published in the same year as 
King’s book. It adopts the method of functional psychology which is outlined 
in the second chapter. This method emphasizes the instinctive impulses as the 
natural springs of all conduct, and therefore the ultimate sources from which 
religion arises. There is no specific religious instinct, yet religion appears in the 
developed interests which spring up in the fulfilment of the instinctive needs. 
The two fundamental instincts are food and sex. In fulfilling these needs a 
variety of interests and relationships appear. Struggling with nature and with 
other groups for food and protection, man slowly learned to make and use tools, to 
foresee distant ends, and to co-operate in attaining them. The natural environ- 
ment determined the particular kinds of food available, and these, in turn, required 
special kinds of labor and modes of life. The division of labor between the sexes 
is also an important factor in social organization and control. Woman, on account 
of child-bearing and the dependence of the child, becomes the stable social factor. 
Mother and child become the social nucleus and the economic center. The 
woman’s is the storehouse. Goods, domestic animals, and the garden develop 
around her. Affection pervades her world. Men hunt and fight for the woman 
and child, for home and fireside. 

The recurrence of seasons, which controls hunting, fishing, and agriculture, 
occasions a periodicity in all the great activities, as do also the cycles of human 
life. This repetition gives rise to custom. Customs arise and undergo change 
quite unconsciously. [Illustrations are offered by dress and speech in all ages. 
Customs gather sanctity through use and wont. In general, older ways are more 
sacred and their violation more taboo. Since these matters are non-rational many 
incidental features are carried along with those of greatest importance. Super- 
stition and detrimental factors are not discriminated and eliminated. 

The most important social customs—those most intimately bound up with the 
life and death interests of the group—are the ceremonials. They constitute pre- 
eminently the cultus. They occur in connection with the great events in nature, 
when man’s nerves are put on the stretch by the uncertainties of life such as varia- 
tions in the food supply due to drought and flood and pestilence. The first catch 
of fish, the first-born of flocks and herds, times of planting and harvesting, are 
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celebrated by ceremonials. Events of human life, birth, adolescence, marriage, 
illness, and death are also thoroughly ceremonialized. The same is true of rela- 
tions between groups as appears in the cases of war and hospitality. While the 
variations in these observances are very great among different peoples, the occa- 
sions when they occur are quite uniform. This is the key to the unity and the 
differences of religious rites in widely separated peoples. They are all concerned 
with adjustment to the material and social environment, but each one reflects the 
objects and functions of its own life-processes. 

These ceremonials are not pastimes, nor merely imitative dramatization. 
They do work. They accomplish results. They control nature and destiny. 
They are felt to be more important to the success of crops than the cultivation of 
the soil. Among primitive people they are magical. Magic is not distinct from 
religion. It is an aspect of religion, as of other relations of early man’s life. He 
has no clear notions of cause and effect or other “laws of nature.” He associates 
together all sorts of things which to modern science are unrelated. He is guided 
by surface impressions. His magic is collective and ceremonial as well as indivi- 
dual and secret, but the former is socially approved and the latter is more often 
taboo. Magic is chiefly of two kinds, imitative and sympathetic. The former 
appears in ceremonials of rain-making, when water is thrown into the air to come 
down like showers and thus bring rain. Warriors precede the battle with imi- 
tations of fights against the enemy which are felt to really weaken him. Images 
of the enemy may be employed, the destruction of which starts his actual defeat. 
Sympathetic magic proceeds upon the conviction that whatever you do to any 
part or possession of a man you do to him. Nail-parings, hair-clippings, clothing, 
excrement, afford a real connection with a person. Whatever is done to these is 
done to him. If they are bewitched or destroyed, the same fate overtakes him. 

Gradually the ceremonials of a developing people may be freed from these 
notions of magic and be perpetuated and modified with more rational and ideal 
meanings. Many discussions of the priority of magic or religion are futile because 
they do not recognize that in early stages these belong together, and that religion 
later becomes more rationalized and practically efficient. Science, for example, 
can scarcely be considered any more a development from magic than from religion, 
for both at first worked together for practical control of nature and human life. 

Ceremonials are always related to “spirits,” but so is everything else in the 
experience of primitive man. Two questions, then, are of great importance 
here; namely, What are spirits? and What particular spirits are connected with 
religion? It is important in answering the first question to note that the notion 
of spirit is not clear and well defined among civilized men, not even among the 
theologians and psychologists. There is a great deal of evidence to show that the 
term “spirit” in early ages denotes anything which is unusual, either because it is 
peculiar in some minor variation from type, or because it excels in important 
ways. A gnarled tree, a stone whose contour resembles a face, a white elephant, 
a deformed man or animal, will be so regarded. Creations of the imagination are 
often not clearly distinguished from material objects. Dead men are not radically 
different from other men, only they live in other places, under the ground or beyond 
the hills. They eat the food left for them. They participate in ceremonials. 
Rice and tin among the Malays are addressed as human beings. 
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The chief characteristic of spirits seems to be their incalculable nature. They 
are whatever produces surprise, novelty, uncertainty. They elicit the “watchout 
attitude.” It is this quality that King identifies with the “Mysterious Power,” 
as if it were thought of as something pervading nature like electricity. A much 
simpler view of Mana or Wakonda is that these terms designate whatever attracts 
attention and produces a feeling of surprise, anxiety, fear, or wonder. In this 
view the sfirits of religion are the objects of concern felt to be most important to the 
social group. Among some peoples these are totems. With others they are the 
human leaders, the kings and warriors and judges. The god is the group spirit 
symbolized in the form of the object or person held to be of most value. 

Sacrifice is another common phase of ceremonials. The older and deeper 
meaning is obscured by later developments. Sacrifice is a means of bringing the 
group into closer relations with its gods. The gods or sacred objects have magical 
power. This can be secured by contact. The most complete contact is estab- 
lished by eating; therefore at first the sacrifice is the appropriation of the deity in a 
feast. Contact is also magically secured by leaving parts of one’s self at the shrine 
or temple, for instance, a bit of one’s property. The sacrifice is a means of over- 
coming taboo by securing more adequate connection with one’s own magic-giving 
deity. It has also the effect of binding the group together as in the commensal 
meal. 

There are other features of the ceremonial, and it is important to attain a 
sense of the unification of the various factors through the harmonious movement 
of the whole. It is necessary to perform the ceremonial at a fixed place and time. 
The ceremonial ground is characteristically decorated. The participants are 
dressed to represent the totem objects or ancestors. The sacred myths are recited 
and chanted, while the whole company moves in a rhythmic procession or dance, 
accompanied by characteristic music. 

The discussions of prayer and mythology help to bring out more fully the rela- 
tively unconscious nature of these early ceremonials. Prayer does not occur 
independently of the ritual and is imbedded in it as a less conspicuous factor than 
the magical motor reactions. The suggestion is made that speech is for a long time 
secondary to other gestures, and occurs in the simplest ceremonials as exclamation, 
rather than as definite petition. Even in late developments prayer is not wholly 
free, since it seems to have its efficacy so largely at certain places and in specific 
postures and when accompanied by gestures of supplication and resignation. 
Mythology is also a much less rational and independent phenomenon than has 
been thought. Like prayer, it is at first closely identified with the ceremonial 
drama. It is the vocal expression of the images embodied in the mimetic dances. 
These reproduce the historical, legendary events from the past of the group, re- 
counting in vivid action the crises and achievements of ancestors and various 
participants. ‘Interest in explanation satisfies itself with trains of vivid imagery 
rather than with actual facts or real relations.” 

The chapter on the development of religion is of great importance for an 
understanding of the author’s view of the whole subject. It is intended as a 
kind of bridge across the seeming separation of earlier and present-day forms of 
religion. This interest determined the choice of the history of the Hebrew 
people, for illustration. The same general process is found among other peoples 
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who have attained any advanced stages in religious experience. Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Hindus afford abundant confirmation of religious progress 
as closely related to economic, political, and social development. 

The remainder of the book treats a number of problems characteristic of the 
individual’s experience within the continually unfolding life of social groups. 
Conversion and related phenomena deal with the inner life of persons at the 
period of their initiation into modern religious organizations. Here the psychology 
of religion achieved its first recognition as a science. Other sections deal with 
the breadth of the religious life, contending that it is not chiefly a matter of feeling 
or of doctrine, but that emotion and thought are related to action in religion as 
general psychology has shown they are related in other interests. Special chapters 
are given to studies of inspiration, non-religious persons, sects, and to the influence 
of democracy and science upon the character and fate of religion. Several of these 
topics will be studied in succeeding articles. 

A Psychological Study of Religion, by Professor James H. Leuba, is a very 
frank statement of the subject from the standpoint of an “empirical idealist.” 
In the preface he says: “I cannot persuade myself that frank dealing with religion 
can be detrimental to society, even though the advent of psychological analysis 
and explanation should bring about a crisis more powerful because more profound, 
than the one due to the less recent appearance of the comparative history of reli- 
gions and the literary criticism of sacred writings.’”” The keyword of the book is 
behavior. There are three chief kinds, mechanical, magical, and anthropopathic. 
The first is seen in the impersonal practical control of nature. Magic is also 
impersonal, and seeks definite ends, but by coercive means through mysterious 
powers. It is therefore sharply contrasted with scientific behavior. The anthro- 
popathic type is that represented by the relations of men with men and with 
superhuman beings, whether personal or not. There is no specific religious instinct 
or emotion. Religion appears where an appeal is made to these superhuman 
powers. Gradually human needs are segregated into sacred and secular, the 
latter being those not easily satisfied by natural means. 

The author avows his conviction that no god has more than a subjective 
existence, but this does not make impossible an explanation of the origin, continu- 
ance, and high estimate of religion. The gods have exercised a regulative, moral- 
izing influence. A great variety of interests gathers around religion, which are 
usually accredited to religion itself. The real reason for the existence of religion 
is its biological value. ‘‘This value is to be estimated by its success in procuring, 
not only the results expected by the worshiper, but also others, some of which 
are of great significance.” It is natural, according to Professor Leuba’s general 
view, to make a sharp distinction between magic and religion, but the distinction 
is difficult to verify in the life of early peoples, and arouses a suspicion of being 
applied to the phenomena rather than being found in them. Much attention is 
also given to the origin of the idea of superhuman beings, which is attained along 
several routes, the most important being that of the notion of creation. Only those 
beings which are important factors in the struggle for life acquire the significance 
of real gods, but when the conception of physical nature is developed, the gods 
lose their significance in this realm and become “comforters in time of sorrow, 
lovers of justice and mercy, gods of righteousness.” When through the accumula- 
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tion of experience regulative morality is born, religion supports it and enforces it. 
The relation of religion to morality is that of a guardian, but not a source. 

In the treatment of theology and psychology it is important to note that 
theology is said to divorce itself from science and metaphysics, and to base itself 
upon “inner experience.” But inner experience is the field of psychology, and 
thus theology would become a branch of psychology. The author’s judgment 
that theology would entirely reject such a view was truer in the past. It hardly 
holds of the leaders in theological thought today. The last part of this book deals 
with the most recent religions and the religion of the future. 

Certain questions like the following are likely to occur to the readers of these 
books: 

Why is so much attention given to early stages of religion? The answer is 
because here one sees the phenomena in simpler form, and this helps to make clear 
the stages of development. It is not because primitive forms are regarded as 
higher or more authoritative. It is desirable to appreciate the genetic method of 
study of these problems. 

Does not the connection of religion with the natural instincts degrade it? Not 
unless the natural is regarded as evil. It really gives religion a firmer foundation 
in experience. 

How is the comparative value of different religions determined? Each needs 
to be regarded in terms of the social order to which it belongs. It is impossible 
for a people to have an advanced religion if effective social organization and 
rational education are lacking. 


Books for Further Reading 


F. R. Farnell, Evolution of Religion. R. W. Smith, The Religion of the Sem- 
G. M. Stratton, Psychology of the Reli- ites. 

gious Life. Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual. 
Louis Wallis, The Sociological Study of Jane Harrison, Themis. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BY J. M. POWIS SMITH 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 


LITERATURE 


At no period in the world’s history has the problem of suffering been more acute 
and more haunting in its claims upon human thought than today. We say more 
acute, not because the value placed upon human life and the actual disasters to the 
individual are greater, but because higher ideals bring with them a greater capacity 
for suffering, both individually and as members of society. This course will lead 
many to think more broadly and to develop more universal sympathy, perhaps also to 
gain a clearer view of God and human destiny. 


[Those who desire to conduct classes or to have this course in separate form can 
secure reprints from the AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, THE UNIVERSITY 
or CHICAGO, at twenty-five cents for the course of five months. Leaders of classes will 
also be provided with a series of programs and suggestions, as well as lists of reference 
books, upon reporting classes to the INstrTUTE.] 


STUDY I 


THE PROBLEM AND THE EARLIER ATTEMPTS AT 
ITS SOLUTION 


From a recent book dealing with our subject we borrow the following words 
appraising the importance of the problem of suffering, and man’s perpetual 
interest therein: 


The problem of suffering is the great enigma vitae, the solution of which, forever 
attempted, may forever baffle the human mind. Why our planet has been invaded by 
physical and moral evil; why a God of infinite love and power has ordained or permitted 
the sufferings of sentient beings; why his “whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now”; why, in particular, the operation of pain is so indiscriminate 
that the innocent suffer with the guilty—these questions are asked in bewilderment today, 
and the facts which evoke them have troubled the spirit of man ever since it began to 
grope for a meaning and purpose in life. This is the sphinx riddle of existence. 

Every age endeavors to throw some fresh glimmer of light on the perennial ontinn, 
which ordinarily presents itself to the plain man, not as an intellectual puzzle, but as a 
heart-piercing sorrow, or a haunting fear. 

Our own age which brings to the solution of old problems the new light of evolution 
is profoundly conscious of the anomalies of the world regarded as a moral order. Increas- 
ing culture has increased its capacity for pain—its sensitiveness, its sympathy, its per- 
plexity in the presence of the mystery of evil. ‘ 

If Faith is to secure and retain the allegiance of the modern mind, it must somehow 
come to terms with the enigma of suffering, and be able, if not to explain it, at least to 
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render it tolerable. No problem is more worthy of mental toil. Grant that human 
reason can never wholly solve it, that clouds and darkness must ever be round about it, 
yet even to state it correctly is no small help, while to discuss it, to offer tentative and 
partial solutions of it, may place the intelligence in a position of superiority to it. 

Happily no age has to wrestle with the mystery as if it had never been attacked 
before. Many bewildered sufferers have asked ere now how divine goodness can be~ 
compatible with the existence of pain, and have sought not all in vain to answer their 
own question [James Strahan, The Book of Job Interpreted, 1913, pp. 1-3]. 


The view regarding the cause of suffering was the same throughout the 
entire ancient world. That is to say, suffering was looked upon as due to the 
wrath of the gods. In the first stages of thought upon this subject the anger of 
the gods was thought of as being wholly arbitrary in character. The sufferer 
did not know why he suffered. The god was angry—that was all. 

As men came to believe themselves better acquainted with the ways of the 
gods, and as the sphere of men’s obligation to them became more definite, the 
anger of the gods was conceived of as aroused by the neglect of some duty toward 
them on the part of man. This neglect of duty might be voluntary or involuntary 
and unconscious. The consequences in the way of divine wrath and suffering 
were just the same. Gradually, however, the feeling grew that man was not 
responsible for offenses which he never intended to give. Suffering then came to 
be thought of as due to conscious, deliberate remissness, that is, sin. 

We have set ourselves the task of tracing the progress of the Hebrews in 
their thought upon this subject. 

First day.—§ 1. Read Gen. 2:4—3:24 as an expression of the point of view 
of suffering to which we have referred. Note the simple character of the thought; 
for example, Jehovah God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 3:8; 
Jehovah asking Adam “Where art thou?” vs. 9; the sewing of the fig leaves, 
vs. 7; the first clothes made of skins of animals, vs. 20. 

Is it likely that in so childlike a narrative we shall find anything profoundly 
philosophical or theological? This old story of the first sin is presented as a type 
of all sin. It emphasizes the thought that sin is opposition to the will of God. 
The result of this sin is represented as a change, not in man’s character, but in 
his lot. All the ills of life and its manifold suffering are thought to be due to 
this first act of disobedience. Re-read vss. 14-19 from this point of view. 

Second day.—§ 2. The first step in the progress of thought regarding human 
suffering was made by the great prophets beginning with the eighth century 
B.c. They insisted that the anger of God was primarily aroused by violations of 
the ethical law. Read Hos., chap. 10; 11:12; 12:6-9, noting the emphasis 
upon righteousness. 

Third day.—Read Hos. 4:6-8; 5:10-15; 8:4-10, and note the prophet’s 
denunciation of all kinds of social injustice. 

Fourth day.—Read Isa. 1:10-17, noting how this prophet a half-century 
later repudiates sacrifices and ritual as sufficient in and of themselves, and insists 
upon justice and mercy as indispensable to the favor of Jehovah, representing 
Jehovah as hiding his face from Judah because of the absence of these qualities. 

Fifth day.—Read Mic. 6:6-8, and notice how this definition of religion 
again affirms the supreme place of justice and mercy in the ideal of the prophets. 
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Sixth day.—§ 3. Read II Kings 22:1—23:25 containing an account of the 
finding of a book in the year 621 B.c. In all probability that book appears in our 
own Bible as a portion of Deuteronomy. 

Seventh day.—Turn to the Book of Deuteronomy and read 25:13-16. 
In this section of the legal literature of the Hebrews, which voices also the prophetic 
doctrine of the seventh century B.c., we have the same emphasis upon the necessity 
of a right moral character 

Eighth day.—Read Deut. 12:28, and observe also that the old prophetic 
doctrine, that if the commandments of God are kept prosperity is certain to 
follow, is again clearly stated. It should be borne in mind also that in the 
prophetic literature, and in Deuteronomy in particular, the welfare of the nation 
is the dominant thought. The problem of individual prosperity receives prac- 
tically no consideration. 

Ninth day.—§ 4. What we may call the orthodox doctrine in Israel which 
we have just been considering was eminently satisfactory so long as things went 
well and normal conditions were maintained. But the half-century before the 
exile, commencing in 597 B.c., brought upon Israel unparalleled suffering in spite 
of all that she could do. Read Isa., chaps. 36, 37, which tell the story of the 
suffering of Israel at the hands of Sennacherib, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that Hezekiah is represented as a good king. See also II Kings 18:13—19:37. 

Tenth day.—Read II Kings 23:24-31, the story of the death of Josiah, 
who is represented as a pious king par excellence. Remember that Josiah had 
carried out a thoroughgoing reform in religion and morals (see sixth day), and 
yet he was killed and his army defeated. 

Eleventh day.—Consider the later submission to Egypt, II Kings 23:31-36; 
still later that to Babylonia, 24:1-7; and the deportation of inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem to Babylonia in 597 B.C., 24: 10-17. 

Twelfth day.—Remember that Jerusalem itself fell in 586 B.c., and that 
the flower of Israel was carried away into exile immediately after. Read II 
Kings 24:18—25:21. What must have been the thought of those who were 
faithful in Israel in the light of such a series of disasters as these? Was it possible 
for them to think of God as just? Would not questions inevitably arise as to 
the justice of Jehovah, or as to his power, or as to his love? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 5. From the midst of this period of misery there comes 
down to us the Book of Habakkuk in which the prophet faces the great problem 
of his times. Read Hab. 1:2-4, observing how the prophet is disturbed mentally 
and spiritually by the moral chaos prevailing among his contemporaries. See 
how he hurls his question into the face of Jehovah. This is an absolutely new 
thing in the history of prophecy. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 6. Read Hab. 1:5-11, and see how there comes to the 
prophet’s mind in answer to his question the thought that Jehovah is about to 
send the Chaldeans from Babylonia to punish the wicked Israelites. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 7. Read 1:12-17, noting how the prophet refuses to 
remain satisfied with this answer. He now confronts Jehovah with a new question, 
namely, How can God fairly be justified in causing the most wicked of all 
peoples to triumph over his own people who are, after all, far better than the 
Chaldeans ? 
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Sixteenth day.—§ 8. Read Hab. 2:1-3, and see how the prophet figuratively 
represents himself as waiting patiently and expectantly for an answer to this, his 
latest problem, and how while waiting he was filled with confidence that a satis- 
factory answer would be forthcoming. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 9. Read Hab. 2: 4-20, and note that this is the longed-for 
answer. What does the answer say? Is it not to this effect, that the Chaldean 
by reason of his inherent depravity cannot possibly survive indefinitely? But, 
on the other hand, Israel the righteous shall endure because of his faithfulness. 
(The word translated in the English Bible “faith” is more correctly rendered 
“faithfulness,” as in the margin, and in reality is about equivalent to our word 
“jintegrity.”) Has the prophet made any new contribution to the thought 
regarding suffering? As a matter of fact, is he not simply restating the old 
teaching that righteousness must finally triumph, and that wickedness must be 
ultimately overthrown? However, the prophet has dared to raise the question; 
and this is saying much. He is the forerunner of a great succession of thinkers 
upon this age-long problem. He shows that it is possible to be in a questioning 
frame of mind about some aspects of religion and yet be none the less religious. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 10. From a little later day than that of Habakkuk we 
have the utterances of Ezekiel. Read Ezek. 1:1-3, observing that this informa- 
tion is that Ezekiel’s prophetic activity was carried on in the midst of the exile 
in Babylonia, beginning about 592 B.c. 

Nineteenth day.—Read Ezek. 11:3-11, noting that Ezekiel’s contempo- 
raries still refuse to believe the final destruction of Jerusalem possible. 

Twentieth day.—Read Ezek. 13:1-10, 16, noting that Ezekiel’s contempo- 
rary prophets, both in Jerusalem and in Babylon, were fanatically preaching 
the certainty of coming prosperity. 

Twenty-first day.—Read Ezek. 12:21-28, noting the skeptical and scoffing 
attitude of Ezekiel’s contemporaries toward his message. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 11. Read Ezek. 14:16-20, observing the belief in the 
protecting power of vicarious piety. Ezekiel in this passage is evidently setting 
himself against the popular view that Jerusalem cannot possibly be destroyed 
because of the many righteous men therein. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 12. Read Ezek. 18:1, 2, 25, 29, noting that these 
verses mean that many of the people to whom Ezekiel was preaching were criticiz- 
ing Jehovah on the basis of the course of events. That is to say, they were 
ironically saying that it was a fine piece of justice for Jehovah to be punishing them 
because of what their fathers and grandfathers had done. 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read II Kings 23:21-30, noting especially vs. 26 in 
which there is expressed fear that the suffering of Israel in the days of Josiah 
and his successors was occasioned by the sins of Manasseh. Is not this exactly 
what the opponents of Ezekiel were saying? And yet Ezekiel sets himself 
uncompromisingly against that position. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 13. Read Ezek. 3:16-20, observing two things: first, 
that Ezekiel here regards his mission as concerned with the welfare of the souls 
of individuals (Ezekiel is the first prophet to conceive of his work from that 
standpoint); secondly, that Ezekiel evidently regards each man as master of his 
own destiny without let or hindrance on account of the actions of his ancestors. 
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Twenty-sixth day.—Read Ezek. 18:1-9, and see (1) that Ezekiel is here 
again dealing with individuals and their fate; (2) that he regards each person 
as sustaining his own individual relation to his God, vs. 4; (3) that he conditions 
a man’s fate upon his conduct, vss. 5-9; (4) that he combines ritualistic and 
moral requirements in his catalogue of virtues. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read Ezek. 18:18-22 in which the prophet restates 
concisely the teaching he has previously formulated. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 14. Read Ezek. 18: 10-13, and see that Ezekiel clearly 
states that the righteousness of a father will not avail to shield the wickedness of 
his son. Read Ezek. 18:14-17, and see that just as confidently Ezekiel declares 
that the wickedness of a father will not bring destruction upon his righteous son. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 15. Read Ezek. 18:23, 24, 32, and note the beauty of 
the thought that Jehovah does not desire the death of any man, but would much 
rather that man should live and enjoy his favor. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 16. Read Ezek. 18:25-31, considering (1) the fact that 
Ezekiel’s contemporaries were openly criticizing the justice of Jehovah (see par- 
ticularly vss. 25 and 29); (2) does it not appear here and throughout the chapter 
that Ezekiel conceives of man’s destiny as determined by his individual actions 
at the time when judgment is pronounced? Does Ezekiel allow any place for 
underlying character? Is not his attitude on this subject too atomistic? 

Thirty-first day.—§17. Ezekiel’s message was of supreme importance in his day. 
The nation of Israel was on the verge of collapse. If the religion of Jehovah were 
to stand or to fall with the fate of his nation, then nation and religion alike must 
perish. Ezekiel says that, after all, religion is a matter of personal relationship 
to, and fellowship with, God. He therefore works mightily to put religion on a 
new basis, and to enable it to tide over the great disaster involved in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the monarchy. It is noticeable that Ezekiel 
has formulated no new theory regarding the cause of suffering. He has simply 
transferred the discussion from one field to another, namely, from a national 
problem to the individual problem. He still holds that prosperity is the reward 
of piety and that punishment and sorrow are the result of sin. 

In thinking through the month’s work note the progress made by the Hebrews 
in the period covered. They have moralized the whole question, tying up pros- 
perity indissolubly with moral worth. They have furthermore dared to question 
current opinions on the subject in two cases. Habakkuk actually ventured in 
his own mind to call Jehovah to account for his treatment of Israel, with the 
result that he became more convinced than ever that Jehovah was on the side of 
the nation whose ways were right. Ezekiel met the question of his day regarding 
Jehovah’s justice by denying the commonly received teaching that individuals 
inherited the merits or demerits of their ancestors, and by affirming for the first 
time in Hebrew history that each individual was responsible before Jehovah for 
his own conduct and only for his own. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Have you ever given thought to the problem of suffering ? 
2. As you have observed life, is the old theory that sin brings immediate pun- 
ishment upon the offender, in the nature of suffering, true ? 
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3. Does the theory that God hides his face from the wicked and gives pros- 
perity to the righteous represent the facts as you see them ? 

4. What religious leaders among the Hebrews were the first to make progress 
in thinking upon this problem ? 

5. What is the fundamental insistence of Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah concerning 
conduct ? 

6. Were the prophets previous to Josiah’s death thinking primarily of the 
nation or of the individual ? 

7. Why was the death of Josiah a spiritual, as well as a political, blow to the 
Hebrew nation ? 

8. When they first went into exile, what questions must the faithful Jews 
have asked concerning the justice of God? 

9. What concerning his power ? 

10. What concerning his faithfulness to his covenant promise ? 

11. Who was Habakkuk ? 

12. What was his question, and to whom did he address it ? 

13. What was the answer as he conceived it ? 

14. Tell all that you can about Ezekiel. 

15. Why could not the people believe Ezekiel’s statements that Jerusalem 
would surely be destroyed ? 

16. What theories concerning suffering does Ezekiel seek definitely to 
overthrow ? 

17. What new theory does he bring forward as a substitute ? 

18. What national situations today lead us to think seriously upon this 
world-old problem ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


The author of the present course, ‘The Problem of Suffering in the Old 
Testament,” is able to point out to us those passages from historians, prophets, 
poets, and sages, which contain more or less definite statements of the views of 
the Hebrew people and their leaders of their philosophy of suffering. It is pre- 
eminently a religious question with all and inseparably linked with their growing 
conception of God, and of his relation to the Hebrew people and to the world. 
These statements, however, can be understood and appreciated only as they are 
studied in relation to the history that lies back of them. The task of the leader 
of the class, therefore, will be in great measure to see that his group receives 
through him and through their own work a keen appreciation of those crises in 
the history of Israel which caused greatest suffering to the nation and to indi- 
viduals, and out of the midst of which their theories were evolved. All members 
of the group should be urged, therefore, to read a brief history of the Hebrew 
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people—such a one as Wade’s Old Testament History, Ottley’s A Short History of 
the Hebrews, Kent’s A History of the Hebrew People, or Sander’s History of the 
Hebrews. The leader himself will perhaps desire to read more extensively in 
Hebrew history than he has yet done, with the theme of this course particularly 
in mind. 

Two programs are presented for the meeting of the group. If this meeting 
is weekly instead of fortnightly, the programs should be divided. 


PROGRAM I 


1. Pictures from Hebrew history; brief sketches of critical periods in the 
history of the Hebrews in which they passed through experiences of suffering. 
(Leader.) 

2. The situation of northern Israel—political, religious, and social—in the 
days of Jeroboam II. 

3- The picture of northern Israel as presented by Hosea and his theory con- 
cerning the cause of her calamities. 

4. Conditions in Judah in the days of Isaiah and his theory concerning the 
cause of her affliction. 

5. The crisis in the days of Josiah, and the theory of the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Question for discussion: In the suffering which you see about you, what 
proportion does it seem to you could legitimately be called punishment for sin ? 


PROGRAM II 


1. The first great deportation of the citizens of Jerusalem to Babylonia and 
its spiritual implications. (Leader.) 

2. The problem of Habakkuk and the conclusion at which the prophet arrived. 

3. The conditions, physical and spiritual, of the Hebrew people in the first 
stages of the exile, especially of those who were faithful to Jehovah. 

4. Ezekiel’s theory concerning the cause of Israel’s suffering in exile. 

5. Ezekiel’s ideal of Jehovah and his relation to the individual. 

Question for discussion: Have we in the twentieth century gone too far in our 
theory of the relation of God to the individual, and failed in our emphasis upon 
groups of individuals as having corporate conscience, ideals, and responsibilities ? 
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